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FR M a story entitled, “A World 
Without Advertising,” the fol- 
lowing lines have been taken: 


“Aside from the common school 
system of the United States, adver- 
tising is undoubtedly the greatest 
educational force in existence. * * * 
There is in man an impulse for larger 
living that is the very seed of progress. 
The individual, the community, the 
nation in which this impulse is unde- 
veloped, faces certain stagnation. 
Nothing else stimulates this natural 
hunger for an expanding experience 
in every direction as does advertising. 
Always it prompts man to move for- 
ward, to want more things, better 
things, finer things. It is the official 
advance agent of Invention, of 
Science, of Art and of Education.” 


Advertising has become so com- 
mon to us that we lose sight of how 
much it relieves us from the task 
of spending money for useless ar- 
ticles 

Advertisements are covenants 
your dealer makes with you. They 
are not only business documents 
drawn up and signed, and backed 
by the reputation, responsibility and 
integrity of the manufacturers, but 
they are published for the world to 
see. They are open understand- 
ings, openly arrived at. Advertis- 
ing is a guarantee that the goods 
will be what the manufacturers 
claim them to be. 

Advertising is an advantage to us 
not only from an economic stand- 
point but others as well. It teaches 
us how to live and keep ourselves 
healthy. 

As a matter of fact, sixty years 


|ago an ordinance was passed in 


Boston, Massachusetts, prohibiting 
the installation of bathtubs. The 
State of Virginia, also, imposed a 
tax of thirty dollars a tub, per year. 
Plumbing manufacturers have taught 
us how their products help in pre- 
serving health. The advertising of 
tooth brushes and tooth pastes has 
emphasized the care of the teeth, 
until it is no longer considered 


natural for people to lose their teeth 
in early life. 

Manufacturers of food products 
have exposed, through advertising, 
many popular fallacies about eating 
coarse and unwholesome food, and 
they have spread abroad much in- 
formation on the subject of pure 
food and sanitary cooking. What 
books to read, the places to visit for 
rest and enjoyment. are all adver- 
tised. In almost every phase of 
human activity and duty, advertis- 
ing isa guide. It tells how to care 
for the baby who has just entered 
the world, and even churches use it 
to bring people to hear messages 
about the world beyond. 

If today, the merchants and manu- 
facturers of America were to return 
to the ancient conspiracy of silence 
and cancel all advertising, the public 
would beg them to resume. 

Advertising has more of an influ- 
ence on our every day lives than we 
realize. It is constantly giving us 
new things which help to make life 
easier for us. Then also—the social 
service of advertising and the in- 
troduction of new, useful devices, 
improvements on established prod- 
ucts need hardly be mentioned 
Advertising has also brought new 
articles to our attention, and taught 
us how to use them. These products 
have added to our health, wealth, 
happiness and convenience. 

Therefore, when you read the ad- 
vertisements of concerns in Tui 
AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY, think of 
them as your insurance policies for 
higher quality and lower price. Those 
manufacturers must live up to the 
reputation created by them or expect 
failure more quickly than if they 
remained in the shadow. 

P. T. Barnum once said, “And 
above all advertise, but I say if a 
man has goods for sale, and he 
doesn't advertise them in some way, 
the chances are that some day the 
sheriff will do it for him.” To a 
man who told him that he had ad- 
vertised three times and received 
no good, Barnum replied, “Adver- 
tising is like learning—a little is a 


dangerous thing.” 
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ur I'welve Billion Dollars’ 
Worth of Europe 


e 


Paid $721,078,298 
Owes $4,577,000,000 


ments owe the United States 

Government twelve billion dol- 

lars. Picturing it the easiest 
way, teis stupendous debt starts with 
a figure 12 and trails nine ciphers— 
but don’t count those nine egg-shaped 
things until they’re hatched. 

Here in the United States the general 
public pays comparatively little atten- 
tion to the new status which the huge 
amounts loaned by our Government 
during the war and after will assume 
with the successful operation of the 
Dawes plan or with its failure. In con- 
tinental Europe the debtor peoples pay 
the situation a great deal of attention. 
Europe thinks and talks of its debts to 
the United States in terms of its own 
pocketbook; the members of our gen- 
eral public, whether the man in the 
street or the woman in the home, think 
too little of these same debts in terms 
of their own income. 

If you own a Liberty bond, a home 
or a flivver; if you hope to live, or 
don’t live, to collect your adjusted com- 
Pensation insurance; if you draw com- 
pensation, a salary, wages or dividends, 
i you pay a tax directly or indirectly 
~and who doesn’t?—the $12,000,000,000 


S = European govern- 





France 
\ 


Paid $ 265,317,486 


By Robert Mountsier 


Paid $57,635,853 
Owes $2,056,279,323 


Owes $ 4,063,902,927 


The above diagram, drawn to scale, pictures the amounts still owed the United States Government by our three prin- 
cipal European creditors and the total—principal and interest—which each has paid to date 


debt of those seventeen debtor nations 
hits you and all your family right in 
the pocket-and-bank-books. And it 
does so in this way: 

An important part of America’s aid 
to the Allies consisted in providing 
them with foodstuffs and war supplies 
when they were at the ends of their 
financial ropes. A total of ten billions 
was made available by Congress and 
the American people through the four 
Liberty loans for “foreign governments 
then engaged in war with the enemies 
of the United States,” these obligations 
to bear the’ same rate of interest and 


contain the same terms and conditions 


as our own Liberty Loans. Other debts 
contracted by European governments 
for surplus war materials remaining in 
Europe after the war and for food- 
stuffs for relief through the American 
Relief Administration and the United 
States Grain Corporation brought these 
obligations to a total of $10,555,894,- 
540.94, a group of debts which, with 
unpaid principal and unpaid accrued 
interest, now amount to approximately 
$12,000,000,000. 

This enormous debt is today the most 
important factor not only in the United 
States’ foreign credits but also in the 


field of international credit, and it will 
continue to be the big stick in world 
finance for many years to come. But 
those who expect Europe to settle up 
in gold or goods within the next twen- 
ty-five years are going to be disap- 
pointed. 

The twelve billions that Europe owes 
us is not coming back to the United 
States to stay. No amount of talk or 
figuring can change this economic 
truth, for those billions and other bil- 
lions that will accumulate will remain 
abroad, no matter whether Europe and 
America have peace or war. Whether 
they are going to remain abroad as 
dollars working for their American 
owners or as gifts to our former Allies 
is a matter that rests with the Ameri- 
can people. 


ERE is this extraordinary situa- 
tion in brief: 

Europe cannot now pay her debts, 
and she will not be able to settle them 
within the next quarter of a century. 
Also, even though we have a national 
debt of $21,500,000,000 and every one 
of us would like to have more money 
and less taxation, the people of the 





United States cannot afford to have the 
twelve billions paid back into the coun- 
try. At the present time, with about 
$4,500,000,000 in monetary gold here, 
we have more gold than we as a coun- 
try can handle. It is to the advantage 
of both Europe and ourselves that th: 
flow of gold into the United States 
should stop. The people who want 
Europe to pay us at once in hard cash 
ignore the fact that the world’s total 
supply of monetary gold, about half of 
which we already possess, is less than 
what Europe owes us, and that, if the 
United States held the entire gold sup- 
ply of the world, possession of it would 
mean poverty for the American people, 
even though we all had our pockets 
filled with twenty-dollar gold pieces. 

Europe could in time pay us, by the 
medium of goods, our $12,000,000,000, 
plus the billions more in interest- that 
will accumulate, but we can no more 
afford importations on such a vast scale 
than we can afford continued payments 
of large sums of gold. Commodities 
shipped to this country in an attempt 
to settle the obligations of the seven- 
teen governmental debtors would jam 
every pier on the Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts, glutting cur markets and caus- 
ing general business stagnation, with 
factories closed and workmen by the 
million thrown out of employment. 

Since this enormous sum cannot be 
paid in gold, currency or goods; since 
we have more gold, currency and goods 
than we as a country can at present 
handle, there remain but two solutions 
of the problem. 


YUROPE would solve the whole mat- 

4 ter in an easy and advantageous 
way for Europe—by simply wiping out 
the whole group of international war 
debts. The first cancellation proposal 
to reach Washjngton through official 
channels was contained in a cablegram 
sent as early as December 4, 1918, to 
Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo 
through the American Em- 
bassy in London. A _ part 
of this cablegram read: 

“Chancellor of the Ex- 


result, in effect, in the cancellation by 
one of the principal creditcrs of its 
claims in order that the claims of the 
‘ther creditors might remain intact, 
and would transfer from the peoples of 
the debtor governments to the shoulders 
of the people of the United States the 
taxes necessary to liquidate the out- 
tanding obligations of the United 
States Government representing the 
oans made by it to the Allied govern- 
ents. The United States Government 
in a little over two years raised for war 
purposes through taxes and loans ap- 
proximately $37,000,000,000, out of 

ich were made to the Allied govern- 
ments the loans to assist them in win- 
ning the war. 

“The United States Government has 

ither received nor sought substantial 
terial benefits from the war or under 
the terms of the treaty of peace. On 
the other hand, the Allies, although 
having suffered greatly in loss of lives 
and property, have under the terms of 
the treaty and otherwise acquired ac- 
cessions of territory, properties, raw 
materials and other advantages, includ- 
ing their claims against Germany for 
vast indemnities. It would seem that 
if full account were taken of these there 
would be no incentive, desire or reason 
to call upon the United States for fur- 
ther contributions.” 

The British made various proposals 
regarding cancellation; the United 
States would accept none of them. One 
result of this refusal was that the 
sritish government in 1923 arranged 
to pay its $4,577,000,000 indebtedness 
to the United States through series of 
3 and 3'2 percent gold bonds maturing 
December 15, 1984. Except for Fin- 
land and Hungary, which have ar- 
ranged to settle their debts of $8,955,000 
end $1,686,000, respectively, the other 
European debter nations have not yet 
iaken steps looking toward a settle- 
ment of their debts in this or any other 
manner—for one reason because they 
have not the wherewithal to pay. 


The Gold Rush of ’24 
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Cancellation would mean more for 
Great Britain than for any other coun- 
try, and in this fact lies the chief 
reason why London has fostered the 
cancellation idea and so persistently 
kept it before the world. If the inter- 
governmental debts were all written off 
the books the United States would lose 
$12,000,000,000, whereas Great Britain, 
the world’s other important creditor 
nation, would lose only about $5,000,- 
v00,000, since she owes approximately 
$5,000,000,000 to us, while other gov- 
ernments owe her about $10,000,000,000 
as war debts. Our foreign-credit total 
would be reduced from close to $20,000,- 
000,000 to about $8,000,000,000, and 
Great Britain’s loans and investments 
abroad would stand at approximately 
$15,000,000,000. Cancellation would 
thus put Great Britain in the place the 
United States now holds as the world’s 
chief creditor nation. 


NONSIDER also these facts and fig- 
ures of the war: The United 
States’ investment in the war totaled 
$45,000,000,000, the only items on the 
credit. side being some German ship- 
ping, the billion dollars so far paid on 
account of principal and interest, and 
the twelve billions that we have not vet 
received in any form. The gross cost of 
the war to Great Britain is put at about 
$52,000,000,000, against which may be 
credited Mesopotamia, German East 
Africa, German West Africa, Togoland, 
a number of Pacific Islands, a certain 
amount of German shipping, German 
reparations, and $10,000,000,000 in war 
debts yet to be paid her. 

The total cost of the war to France 
is figured at $55,000,000,000. Against 
this sum France can eredit Alsace-Lor- 
raine, Germany’s rights in equatorial 
Africa, the Saar Basin mines, coal, 
some live stock and paid and unpaid 
reparation sums. Italy’s war cost was 
less than $20,000,000,000, and on the 
credit side of her ledger stand twelve 
thousand square miles of 
Austro - Hungarian terri- 
tory, shipments of coal, 
and paid and unpaid repa- 
rations. 





chequer revived suggestions 


Apart from cancellation, 





made before of possibility 
of cancellation of all loans 
made by one associated gov- 
ernment to any other for 
the conduct of the war. I 
stated that so far as I know 
such an idea had never for 
a moment been entertained 
by you, and the subject was 
dropped. Similar sugges- 
tions in unofficial but im- 
portant quarters are not 
infrequent in London and 
Paris.” 

Other discussions, initi- 
ated by the English and 
approved by the French, 
kept the cancellation idea 
to the fore, and it attained 
for the time being the sup- 
port of President Wilson, 
who was then abroad. The 
Treasury Department pre- 
pared for him a memoran- 
dum which ended, after de- 
tailed consideration of the 
subject, with the following: 

“A proposal that the 
United States should cancel 
its debts against the Allied 








the one remaining solution 
requires the European gov- 
ernments to pay our Gov- 
ernment over a long period, 
such as sixty-two years, the 
billions due and the billions 
of interest that will accrue 
and at the same time re- 
quires the American peo- 
ple, to whom the American 
Government owes the war- 
debt sums due it, to invest 
the same billions in Europe 
—all these expatriated dol- 
lars to remain in Europe 
and work for us instead of 
keeping Americans out ot 
work and keeping prices 
high, as would be the case 
if the attempt were made 
to have them or their equiv- 
alent returned to this coun- 
try. 

So it is, as we have seen, 
that the United States can- 
not afford to have future 
payments on these debts 
made in such a way 2s to 
involve transfers of large 














(Continued on page 13) 





governments would simply 
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Alias 


Lieutenant } 


Jenkins 


By 
C. E. Russell 


NE of the marvels of the war 
to those who had charge of 
policing France for the Ameri- 


cans was the ease with which 
an American soldier unable to speak a 
word of French succeeded in wander- 
ing all over France. Our patrols cov- 
ering the distant towns and villages 
would from time to time pick up a 
straggler who was having the time of 
his life in some out-of-the-way French 
village. It seemed not to bother him 
in the least that he couldn’t speak the 
language—he managed somehow. 

This wanderlust had created so many 
amusing situations, and the officers and 
men of the Provost Marshal’s Depart- 
ment had become so accustomed to 
them, that they no longer amused. But 
the case of Magee—vwell, that was 
unique. 

It was in Bordeaux on one Sunday 
during the month of July, in 1918, that 
I first encountered him, and by the end 
of the day I was brought to a realiza- 
tion that to this versatile American 
soldier belonged the palm for deviltry, 
cleverness, and colossal nerve. 

That Sunday afternoon was one of 
the hottest that I ever recall. So hot 
it was that the soldiers on leave in the 
city could not muster sufficient courage 
even to get into mischief; and the city 
in consequence was quiet. I had with- 
drawn most of the military police from 
the streets, leaving the policing in the 
hands of a few of my men from the 
Department of Criminal Investigation, 
because these men could go about in 
cool, civilian clothes. As for myself, I 
sat in the lee of an electric fan trying 
to snatch a few winks of sleep after 
a somewhat strenuous night. 

“Major, what does the silver Ameri- 
can eagle signify when worn on the 
right breast of an aviator’s uniform?” 
was the question which startled me out 
of a doze to answer mechanically the 
insistent ringing of my telephone bell. 

“Don’t know. Why?” was my sleepy 
response as I strove to get a grip on 
myself, wondering whether the heat 
had so affected Sergeant Curlin that 
he was seeing things. 

To my knowledge the cagle was never 
worn except to designate a colonel, and 
then it was worn only on the shoulder- 
Straps. But here was a new thing— 
an officer’s wearing an eagle on his 
right breast. 

“We-ll,” drawled Curlin, “there’s a 
first lieutenant of aviation floating 
around the plaza, and he’s all deco- 
rated with medals. He has the spread- 
wings of a full-pilot, the Croix de 
Guerre, the Médaille Militaire, and the 
cross of the Legion of Honor. On his 
shoulder he’s sporting the French cord, 
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From the soles of his highly 
polished boots to the crown 
of his army cap, he had every 
indication of having stepped 
out of some musical comedy 


while on his right breast he’s got a 
colonel’s eagle.” 

“It’s beyond me,” I confessed. “But 
bring him in, and we’ll look him over.” 

Within the half-hour, Curlin ap- 
peared at the door of my private office 
escorting a somewhat disconcerted and 
indignant first lieutenant of aviation. 

“Here he is, Major,” announced Cur- 
lin. “First, he refused to come; but 
I told him you said, ‘Bring him in,’ and 
that if he didn’t want to come peace- 
fully, why I’d tuck him under my arm 
like a sack of meal and carry him in 
that way. At any rate, he decided to 
come along, and—” the doughty ser- 
geant had the nerve to wink at me! 


COULD not repress a smile at the 

contrast, as I sat there in my chair 
surveying the two. Curlin was such a 
big chap, standing six feet, two inches, 
with broad shoulders and strong arms 
that looked fully able to carry out 
his threat had the lieutenant balked. 
When Curlin received an order he al- 
ways obeyed it. And when I said, 
“Bring him in!” I meant just that, and 
Curlin knew it. 

Still smiling at the picture Curlin’s 
tale had brought to my mind, I turned 
to study the lieutenant more closely, 
and was somewhat surprised to note 





the youthfulness of his countenance. I 
knew that many a young chap in order 
to join the army had lied about his 
age, but it did not seem possible that 
any recruiting officer would have passed 
the one before me. Yet here he was, 
a youngster both in size and looks, in 
the uniform of a first lieutenant. As 
he stood there he gave me the impres- 
sion that he had been melted and poured 
into his clothes, so snappy and well- 
fitting were they. There was the least 
suspicion of a beard on his smooth face, 
which at that particular moment wore 
a look of profound indignation. From 
the soles of his highly polished boots 
with their silver spurs to the crown of 
his army cap, he had every indication 
of having just stepped out of some 
musical comedy. One would think he 
belonged to Broadway, not to the fight- 
ing lines of France. Yet, to give the 
chap credit, what he lacked in build, he 
more than made up for in spirit. 

“I shall protest against this outrage 
to General Pershing!” he sputtered. 
“I’m an American officer under orders 
to proceed to the United States as an 
aviation instructor. I wasn’t creating 


any disturbance nor causing any trou- 
ble, and you’ve no right to molest me! 
Here are my orders!” and the young 
fellow handed me an official envelope. 
Sure enough, inside I found an. of- 
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ficial document ordering First Lieu- 
tenant W. H. Jenkins to proceed to the 
United States on the Rochambeau, for 
duty as an instructor in aviation. On 
the order it stated that the ship would 
sail on Monday at six a.m. I looked 
through his other papers and found 
them all in regular order. Neverthe- 
less, I could not dismiss from my mind 
the impression that somewhere I had 
seen or heard of this chap before. His 
story, it seemed to me, did not ring 
true, but I couldn’t place my finger on 
the identical spot. To enable me to 
dig the circumstances of our previous 
meeting from my mind, I determined 
to spar for time. There was a way to 
solve the puzzle. 


“c AIT just a minute, 

Lieutenant,” I sooth- 
ingly replied to his tirade. 
“Your papers are all in regu- 
lar order; I know the signa- 
ture of General Scott too well 
to doubt them. You may rest 
assured that you will receive 
full justice, too, in case a mis- 
take has been made. The 
reason that I asked Curlin to 
invite you to come to 
the office was a curi- 
osity I had to know 
what the new decora- 
tion was for,” I said, 
pointing to the silver 
eagle on his right 
breast. “Havea chair 
and enlighten me 
about what it means,” 
I ended, pointing him 
to a chair beside my 


desk. 

Plainly flattered by 
my apparent interest 
in his decorations, the 
lieutenant quickly 
dropped his attitude 
of injured innocence, 
seated himself in the 
chair, and, accepting 
a cigar, leaned back 
as nonchalantly as 
any veteran and 
launched forth into a ) 
tale that rivaled that { 
of Horatius at the 
me 
“Oh! It’s the eagle you mean?” he 
asked in an offhand manner. “That’s a 
new decoration given by General Persh- 
ing to those aviators who have attained 
therankofan Ace. An Ace, you know, 
is an aviator who has shot down at 
least five German planes—I have twenty 
to my credit. I received it just before 
T left the front.” 

One of my duties as Provost Marshal 
was to keep posted on the numerous 
ehanges in the American uniform; I 
was sup sed to see that all officers 
and enlisted men conformed to the regu- 
lations in regard to the uniform, in- 
stead of wandering far, far afield. 
I knew of no order which called for 
any such decoration, yet General Persh- 
ing might have oe one over on 
us. Then, again, was striving to 
place the face in front of me, so with 
apparent innocence I asked about the 
other medals. 

“This one,” declared the lieutenant, 
“is the Médaille Militaire, which is given 
only to the enlisted men. I was in the 
French Army before the States came 
in and won it as a private in the flying 
corps. It was presented to me at the 


. 


Feifrvty 


battle of Verdun. This one,” pointing 
to the Legion of Honor medal, “was 
presented to me for services in the 
Toul sector with the Lafayette Esca- 
drille.” 

“And the Croix de Guerre?” I urged, 
fascinated that one so young should 
have lived through so much. 

“Oh, that one!” he replied, with a 
toss of his head. “That’s a common 
one among the 
Americans who 
served in the vari- 
ous branches of the 
French Army before 
the States came in. 
Almost every one of 
us has one of those.” 

I was more puzzled 
than ever by now. 
The chap’s answers 
seemed plausible 
enough, yet I couldn’t 
get away from that 
hunch in the back of 
my head. 

Then, like a flash, 
I placed him. 

During the war we 
had many deserters 
in France. When- 
ever an officer or an 
enlisted man was 


















' He was a trust- 
ing old chap, was 
¥ the colonel 


away from his outfit for more than 
ten days, without leave, he was de- 
clared a deserter. His description and 
physical identification marks were at 
once broadcast to all the Provost Mar- 
shals in France. I had kept a card 
index of all those deserters, and to that 
list I now turned for help. 

Slowly I read the descriptions on the 
cards, one by one, looking for one that 
would fit the man before me. Finally 
I came upon the name of Corporal 
Magee. This corporal was a general- 
court-martial prisoner who had escaped 
several weeks before from his company 
at the front. 

Silently I read the description: Blond 
complexion and hair; light brown eyes, 
set far apart in the head; light-colored 
eyebrows; long, smooth-shaven face; 
very light beard; five feet, eight inches, 
in height; one hundred and thirty-five 
pounds in weight; slender; very youth- 
ful in appearance and talk. 

As I glanced toward the man in front 
of me I saw the personification of what 
I was reading. Then I at once deter- 
mined upon a bold stroke to solve the 
identity of this officer. 

“You are no more Lieutenant Jenkins 
than am I General Pershing!” I sud- 
denly shot at him, confident that I 
would shatter his coolness by the sud- 
denness of my onslaught. 

“No—o? Then who am I?” he coolly 
returned. 

“You are Corporal Magee of Com- 
pany C, of the —th infantry, an es- 
caped G. C. M. prisoner.” 


He never flashed an eye when I so 
suddenly accused him, but, instead, 
with all the sangfroid of a hardened 
veteran, he countered my thrust by 
saying: 

“The Major must be suffering from 
the heat if he believes that! I am 
Lieutenant Jenkins, under orders to 
proceed to the United States. As I 
have my packing to do, I would appreci- 
ate it if he will permit me to return 
to my hotel.” And the young rascal 
arose, as if that statement of his 
settled it. 

“Curlin,” I ordered, turning to the 
sergeant who had been an amused on- 
looker of the encounter, “take this man 
to Major Sherburne at the Casino and 
tell him to confine him in a private 
room until I can further investigate 
the case. I will be at the Casino in 
two hours.” 

Curlin, taking him by the arm, led 
Corporal Magee outside and called a 
motor-car and took him to the Casino 
as ordered. All the while the corporal 
was vehemently protesting against the 
additional outrage about to be heaped 
upon him and was breathing dire 
threats as to what would happen to me 
for ordering him into close arrest. 

Determined as I was to get his true 
story, I had to admire the cool nerve 
of the chap, boy that he was. I had 
an alternative to aid me in solving his 
identity. 

I could place him under arrest and 
send to the front for one of the officers 
of Company C to come to Bordeaux 
for the purpose of identifying him, if 
he were Magee. This, however, would 
entail quite a delay, and if, by chance, 
he turned out to be Jenkins, as he 
maintained, then I would be in rather 
an embarrassing position. 

Or I could check his knowledge of 
aviation—and this seemed by far the 
more expedient method to adopt. If 
he were Magee, then I could quickly 
ensnare him. 

Fortunately for the success of the 
second plan, I had at my command a 
skilled aviation officer who had been 
banged up at the front and transferred 
to the Provost Marshal’s Department. 
On this man I placed my dependence in 
solving this puzzling case. 

“Find Lieutenant Blanchard and 
have him report to me at once,” I 
instructed the orderly who answered 
my call. 

As Blanchard was on duty, it was 
not very long before I was explaining 
the entire case to him. 

“Tl tell you what to do, Major,” he 
suggested. “I’ll post you on a few of 
the more salient points of the game, 
and then you can question him while I 
keep in the background to guide you.” 


OR the next hour or two I studied 
aviation intensively—I wanted to 
convince myself that my identification 
was the correct one, still admitting that 
his effrontery had raised a question of 
doubt in his mind. This I was anxious 
to have settled right away, the more 
so because the steamer was to sail on 
the following morning. ' : 
Upon my arrival at the Casino I dis- 
covered that, although Major Sherburne 
had confined the man as | had ordered, 
nevertheless he did not approve of my 
attitude towards his prisoner. “I did 
as you ordered, Major,” he began, “but 
for once you have made a mistake. I’ve 
(Continued on puge 19) 
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WASHINGTON, September 22nd. 


NE million three hundred and 

five thousand veterans of the 

World War, and the depend- 

ents of such veterans who are 
dead, have on this date filled out and 
transmitted to Washington their ad- 
justed compensation applications, but 
the name of Stephen Dodge, late first 
lieutenant of infantry, seventeen 
months overseas, does not appear 
among this number. 

Mr. Dodge was an employee of the 
Veterans Bureau. He was married 
and held a responsible executive posi- 
tion—that of claims examiner. He 
knew from his own experience the grief 
and difficulty that is caused by delay 
in filing claims. The veteran who has 
a claim of any sort against the 
Government, and who files that 
claim punctually saves himself 
and saves the Government a lot 
of trouble; but mostly he saves 
trouble for himself. Dodge knew 
this well. Everyone who has had 
anything to do with Veterans 
Bureau or veteran affairs knows it, 
and so when the Veterans Bureau got 
its share of the job of administering 
the adjusted compensation law, 
the first warning that went 
out was for the eligibles under 
that act to file their applica- 
tions promptly. 

Though he was not attached 
to the newly-created Adjusted 
Compensation Division of the 
Bureau, Dodge made it a point 
to inquire of veterans with 
whom he came in official con- 
{ .ctwhether they had filed their 
“Lonus” blanks. If they had 
not he advised them to do so, 
and pointed out the advantages 
of promptness in this detail. 

One night Dodge was out in 
the rain and got his feet wet. He 
caught a cold. Complications set 
in and pretty soon he was on the 
flat of his, back. The doctor had 
him out again in a couple of weeks, 
but it had been a close shave. 
Pneumonia had been staved off by 
a narrow margin. Dodge’s chief at 
the Bureau told him to take a few 
days off and get his strength back 
before he returned to the office. 

“You know,” Dodge remarked to 
a friend while he was recuperating, 
“it would have been a pretty grim 
joke if anything had gone wrong 
with me this time. I have been 
telling everybody else to be sure 
and get his adjusted compensation 
application in, but I have neglected 
to put one in myself. I am going 
to attend to it the first day I get 
back at the office.” 


Atv days later Dodge was back at 
the office. He was not there long, 
though. He had a chill at his desk and 
was carried home. Two days later he 
was dead. 
_ The grim episode (I can’t call it a 
joke now) was a reality. Dodge had 
not filed his “bonus” blank. The loss 
is his widow’s. She will get her “bonus” 
it is true. She will get $62.50 on the 
rst of next March. Three months 
later she will get another $62.50, and 
80 on quarterly, for ten quarters, until 
© has received $625, which is the 
maximum any dependent of a deceased 
veteran can get. Had Mr. Dodge been 
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as careful of his personal affairs as he 
was of the correct discharge of his 
official duties—had he filed his own ap- 
plication before his death, his widow 
would have collected $1,536 in cash in 
a lump sum on the first of next Jan- 
uary. That would have been the value 
of Mr. Dodge’s adjusted service cer- 
tificate or insurance policy. 


[ ] Noes the law the amount of this 
certificate is paid to the beneficiary 
immediately on the death of the vet- 
eran. If the veteran lives twenty years 
he gets the amount himself at the end 
of that time. As has been explained 
frequently before in these columns the 
amount of an insurance certificate is 
determined as follows: 

First figure home service at $1 
a day, exclusive of the first sixty 
days, and figure oversea service 
at $1.25 a day, with maximums 
of $500 for all home and $625 for 
home and oversea service mixed. 
This is what is known as the 
adjusted service credit. 

Then multiply the credit by a factor 
which will give the amount of life in- 
surance this credit would purchase for 
a man of a given age. Dodge being 42 
years old, his factor was 2.45. His ad- 
justed service credit was $625. Six 
hundred and twenty-five times 2.45 is 
1,536. Tables of factors for all ages 
have been published in this magazine. 
The average veteran can use the factor 
2.5 and not be far off. 

When news of the Dodge case reached 
his co-workers at the Veterans Bureau, 
a seemingly strange thing happened. 
Several hundred compensation appli- 
cations by ex-service men employed by 
the Bureau were received immediately 
at the War and the Navy departments. 
Dodge was not the only one who had 
postponed his action, but the 
‘ reminder of what happened to 
Dodge was enough to correct 
that situation. 

I have related the 
story of Dodge in the 
hope that it may cor- 
rect other situations. 
In so doing, I have, for 
(Con’t. on .page 18) 
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EDITORIAL 


VOR God and country, we associate ourselves together for the 
following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution 


i the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to 
foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 
War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the commu- 


nity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 


peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
‘terity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 


helpfulness.—Preamble to Constitution of The American Legion. 


Time for Clear Thinking 

N less than two months Congress will convene and The 

American Legion’s proposal to distribute more equally 
the burdens of war, to take steps in advance to curb waste, 
extravagance, bad management and profiteering in war 
time, will become an issue on the threshold of legislative 
action. It reaches this stage after three years of sedulous 
vreparation. An important part of this preparation has 
been the popularization of the idea with the public. The 
time has come to check over briefly what has gone before, 
and clear up any misapprehensions which may exist, before 
going into the clinches of a legislative contest. 

The country has been shown that soldiers really wage 
a small part of a war. In the late war there were seven- 
teen men behind the lines for every soldier on the front. 
About fourteen of these seventeen in the Services of Supply 
did not wear a uniform. Those who did wear a uniform, 
whether in the battle lines or back of them, served for a 
dollar a day. Those who did not wear a uniform served 
for fifteen dollars a day. The men they worked for, the 
munitions factory owners, sometimes served for $15,000 
a day. 

This was an apt way of putting a situation which called 
for redress. The late President Harding spoke of “draft- 
ing the dollar.” “Draft labor and capital as well as men 
to fight a war,” was another slogan. The Legion sent its 
representatives to study for a year with a group of eminent 
technicians who were called together by the War Depart- 
ment. They wrote a proposed law which first saw the 
light of day in the form of a resolution adopted at the 
Fourth National Convention of the Legion at New Orleans 
in 1922. This proposed bill has gone by the name of “uni- 
versal draft.” It was a good popular name which in 
ubstance expressed the intentions of the act, which author- 
ized the President in time of emergency— 

1. To draft into the service of the United States such mem- 
bers of the unorganized militia as he may deem necessary; pro- 
vided that all persons drafted between the ages of 21 and 30, 
or such other limits as the President may fix, shall be drafted 
without exemption on account of industrial occupation. ... 

2. To determine and proclaim the material resources, indus- 
trial organizations and services over which government control 
is necessary to the successful termination of such emergency. ... 

3. To stabilize prices of services and of all commodities de- 
clared to be essential whether . . . required by the Government 
or by the civilian population. 


A careful: reading of the foregoing discloses that the 
designation “universal draft” is technically a misnomer. 
Men are drafted, literally, as before, and the big slacker 
loophole of industrial exemptions is plugged up. Com- 
modities (capital) and services (labor) are not drafted, 
literally. They are merely controlled—wages are con- 
trolled, prices are controlled—which is a practicable and 
workable proposition, whereas a literal draft would not be. 
But the end to be attained is the same. This is to prevent 
inflation of prices and profiteering. 

If we literally drafted all the laborers needed to man 
the shipyards and munitions plants, the farms, fields, 
forests, mines and factories which are required to keep an 


army going, and paid them soldier wages, and cared for 
their dependents, the Government would be directly sup- 
porting half of the population of the country. We would 
be faced with the creation of an administrative machin« 
which is difficult of conception, let alone of creation and 
operation. It would be no way to win a war, for war 
calls for swift action and the utmost simplicity of organi- 
zation. 

The “Legion bill,” as it is known, has twice been intro- 
duced in Congress by Representative Royal C. Johnson of 
South Dakota, but only formal action has been taken on 
it. This was expected. The introductions were mainly 
for purposes of record. But when Congress meets next 
time the decks will be clear and Mr. Johnson will reintro- 
duce his bill and there will be action. Numerous other 
“universal draft” bills will be introduced, but the Johnson- 
Legion bill, with the endorsement of the War Department, 
will have the inside track. 

It will meet opposition. Some of this opposition will 
be selfish. It will come from the groups who do not wish 
to see the profit taken out of war. Some of it will be 
sincere. It will come from men who are sympathetic with 
the object of the bill but who doubt its practicability. 

Already one hears that a universal draft is an impos- 
sible dream. With that statement the opposition seeks to 
floor the proponents of the Legion measure. They are 
visionaries. They are pursuing a phantom. Draft a 
nation for war? Absurd. 

True, the Legion proposes no universal draft in the 
literal sense of the term. Read the bill. It proposes to 
draft men, and draft them on a more equable basis than 
before. It proposes to control labor, capital and commodi- 
ties and fix the wages and prices for each. This, the 
experts and economists who have spent three years with 
the problem say, can be done. They say the Legion bill 
is what is needed to give the President the power. So it 
is, in effect—though not literally—a draft of these forces. 
But why quibble over a word? 

It may take a long time to get this bill up for a final 
vote. But this will come about eventually, and when it 
does the bill will pass. It will pass because it is a peace 
measure. When you take the profit out of war you make 
war less likely. 

, BPE BE FE 

The girl who used to be willing to kiss and make up 

now thinks a kiss would spoil it. 
BPE BE BE 

The megaphone-toting ballyhoo man on a sightseeing 
bus may reasonably be said to lead a hand-to-mouth ex- 
istence. 

PE LE GE 

A Wisconsin man who worked twenty-six years racking 
balls in a-poolroom quit because he finally tired of the 
eternal triangle. * 

Motorists who like to race trains to grade crossings 
should remember that a dead heat always results in favo: 
of the locomotive. 

PE GE GE 

An Ohio woman has perfected thirty-six new salads. 
None of which can probably be subdued, however, without 
ruining the tablecloth. 

SE SE SE 

Three men near Chamonix, France, hung over a three- 
hundred-foot precipice for five hours. They had probably 
heard an automobile coming and wanted to be on the safe 
side. 
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A Personal Page by Frederick Palmer 


The Things 


“ Y boy, maybe you will be President, some day!” 

M When this remark was made for the one-hundred 

millionth time by a candidate for office to a certain 
hoy in the presence of his mother she replied that she hoped 
that her son would not then have so many holes in his socks to 
darn. 

She was not going to allow dreams to interfere with her 
maternal duties. And yet—that boy might be President. 
Every boy of American birth has his chance, although it is 
against pretty long odds. 

Figuring on the basis that the Presidential age is from 
forty-five to sixty-five, the boy of from five to ten years has 
about one chance out of four hundred thousand. Multiply 
this by two, and every boy and girl from five to ten (for the 
girls are now included) has one chance in eight hundred thou- 
sand. ; 

As between being President and the father of a President 
it seems to me that the latter is the more enjoyable job of the 
two these days. Take that conspicuous example of paternity, 
Colonel John Coolidge, up on his farm in Plymouth, Vermont. 
He is vicariously getting far more glory and fun out of his 
position than his illustrious son is out of his. 

Colonel John’s sense of duty perfectly well done is fully 
satisfied, while no President’s ever can be. For Colonel John 
has the proof that all parents and child-welfare experts want, 
the proof that he “raised that boy right,” in the fact that the 
boy is President. 

Son may be a little surprised sometimes to find himself 
President. Probably we have never had a President who was 
not so. Or, if we have had one, it is a question if he did not 
think too well of himself in disregard of the law of chances and 
the accidents of geography and politics. But Colonel John is 
not surprised that Calvin is President. No father who thinks 
normally well of his son possibly could be. Or, if he could, 
you may depend upon it that his mother could not. 

Colonel John does not have to remain up nights studying 
legislation or writing speeches or deciding whom he will appoint 
to office. All this the son has to do. Father has the leisure 
which his too busy son lacks, to enjoy in full all the honors. 
He has only to sit on the porch and return the smiles of the 
visiting delegations. Nobody tells him that he is making any 
mistakes. It is taken for granted that he could make none by 
all courtiers, who like to add a little more to the happiness of 
his proud parenthood, although they are going to be dis- 
gruntled if they do not get the favors they want from the 
President. 


| Tis too bad that the fathers of Candidates Davis and La 

Follette are not also still living. If they were all three 
fathers might make speeches over the radio, each telling why 
his son should be President. The argument of each one— 
“because he is my son”—-would be unanswerable. The only 
way out for an agreeable populace would be to change the 
Constitution so that we should have three Presidents serving 
at once. 

And, at that, the argument of a candidate’s father is a good 
one, although the father has less reason always for making it 
than the mother. She had the more to do with making that 
son what he is. All three candidates came from homes in 
moderate circumstances. Not one took his cereal with a gold 


That Count 


spoon. All three had something better than money in real, 


devoted, painstaking home life. The fact that the millions of * 


citizens who agree with the views of each of the candidates 
have made them their choice for President is a tribute to worthy 
parenthood. A bad beginning in the home is no way to make 
a President unless a bad President. The sentiment which 
glorifies Washington’s and Lincoln’s mothers is sound senti- 
ment. 

But only the President can look after the President’s job, 
as Mr. Coolidge’s vacation so well illustrated. The vacation 
turned out to be Colonel John’s. The plan was that the 
President was to have ten days real rest in his boyhood home. 
It was about as much of a rest as a traffic cop would get in a 
boiler factory. Of course, it was agreed that he should be 
unmolested. So he was not by the general public in face of a 
cordon drawn around the house. No tourist parties brought 
their lunches to eat in the Coolidge yard. 

The molestation was by celebrities who wanted only a few 
minutes with the President when enough few minutes make a 
day. No refusing to see Henry Ford and Thomas A. Edison 
when they wanted to pay their respects and have a little in- 
formal chat. No refusing a distinguished member of Congress 
from a neighboring district who wanted to present the farmer 
Coolidges with a new hayrake. No refusing to see a Senator 
who happened to be passing that way. No refusing old per- 
sonal friends who had been faithful adjutants. No refusing 
because it was a part of the job as President to see them. 


HERE must be a talk with the candidate for Vice-President 
and with party leaders. The hands of impromptu dele- 
gations and all the neighbors who knew the President as boy 
must be shaken. Newspapermen were urgent to know the 
Presidential attitude on questions of the hour. Photographers 
wanted snaps of the President in the hayfield and with visitors. 
All the time mail was pouring into the temporary White House 
office. 

There is no escaping pressure for a President or Presi- 
dential candidate. He is not his own man but the public’s. 
No substitute can do his important work. Adjutants cannot 
form his views for him on vital questions. Such is his per- 
sonal power and responsibility that the people feel that they 
want to know him personally, the kind of man he is, how his 
mind works and his methods. 

Millions may now hear his voice over the radio in place 
of the limited number within its reach when he is on a plat- 
form before a crowd. No telling how far the radio may be 
perfected. It may yet reflect a speaking photograph of the 
speaker as he is giving his address. It may even yet be sup- 
plied with a facsimile of the Presidential hand which may be 
shaken by those who are listening in; and political managers 
may tell, by the warmth and vigor of the return grip from the 
audience, how the address is being received. 

Theodore Roosevelt was the only President who ever used 
the phrase, “I like my job.” He liked it in the fullness of 
his mighty vitality and widespread human interest. Others 
like it for the power it gives and to which they consecrate 
themselves. It is the hardest job in the United States. This 
fact should be some consolation to the 799,999 boys and girls 
out of every 800,000 of from five to ten who will never be 
President. 


— 
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Nature Is the Final Victor 





























The war-torn ruins of Montiaucon are 
becoming obliterated by vegetation. 
They will never be rebuilt—France is 
guarding them as a vivid memorial. 
Above are men of the Fifth Field Signal 
Battalion, Fifth Division, stringing wires 
in the village on the hill in the fall of 
1918. At the left is the same street as it 
looks today 
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LONG with Chateau-Thierry, Soissons, Bel- 
leau Wood and St. Mihiel, the name of Mont- 
faucon will always remain prominent when 
American participation in the World War is 

mentioned. Montfaucon, situated on the crest of a 
commanding hill, was approximately in the center 
of the Meuse-Argonne battlefront where on Septem- 
ber 26, 1918, began America’s greatest drive. The 
town had been captured by the Germans in 1914 
during the first advance into France, and because of 
its location was considered impregnable from Allied 
attacks. 

It was at Montfaucon that the famed observation 
post from which the former German Crown Prince 
viewed the battle of Verdun was situated. The obser- 
vation post was located in a badly battered chateau 
on the extreme western slope of Montfaucon hill. 
Rising through the center of the wreckage of the 
building from the basement to the roof was a thirty- 
five-foot tower with three-foot concrete walls and two 
additional masonry walls facing toward the Allied 
lines. The special feature of the tower was a power- 
ful reflecting telescopic periscope mounted on a gun 
carriage on the first floor with the tube running 
through the tower and out through the roof. Obser- 


vation could be made either through the eyepieces When American troops captured Montfaucon they won with 
on the first floor or through reflectors or prisms on it the safety-first concrete observation tower of the Crown 
the second and third floors of the chateau. The Prince, built inside a wrecked chateau, whence he watched the 
tower was quite invisible from even a short distance. struggle for Verdun in 1916. It was well worth preserving as 


Montfaucon feli before the American assault on a curiosity— 
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a Signalmen at the junction of the Cheppy 
ro and Avocourt roads, at the southern 
‘al. edge of Montfaucon, with the ruins of 
nal the village church, are shown in the 
res upper photograph. A view of the same 
of stretch of highway today (right) dis- 
sit closes the changes that Nature has ef- 
fected unaided 














the second day of the Meuse-Argonne offensive. His- 
torians—that is, divisional historians—disagree as to 
which American division should be credited with its 
capture. The town lay in the western half of the 
sector assigned to the 79th Division. In the sector 
to the left was the 37th Division. Fighting its way 
from its jump-off line through the village of Malan- 
court and Malancourt Forest with the aid of French 
tanks, the 79th’s advance was halted on the slopes 
before Montfaucon on the evening of September 26th. 
Enemy artillery, firing from distant high points, 
swept the approach fo this town, as did numerous 
machine guns. At seven a.m. on September 27th 
the infantry again advanced, supported by French 
tanks and by a battalion of 75’s which had come up 
during the night. Although it met with fierce re- 
sistance, the line reached the outskirts of Mont- 
faucon at eleven a.m., and according to the report 
of the colonel in command of the assault regiment 
the village was safely mopped up forty-five minutes 
later. So writes the 79th’s historian. 

The 37th Division, however, also claims the cap- 
ture of Montfaucon. While an official divisional 
history of that unit has not yet been published, the 
following is quoted from a brief story of the divi- 


¢ —but here, too, Nature has been ultimately triumphant. Win- sion’s activities entitled “The Thirty-seventh’s Bit” 
: ter rains have undermined the weighty pile and toppled it over which was printed in Paris before the division re- 
; along with most of the chateau ruins which so cleverly con- turned home: 

cealed it from Allied eyes. A tardy symbol, perhaps, of de- “Next morning (September 27th) the Infantry 


parted Hohenzollern greatness (Continued on page 14) 
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Our $12, 000 000, 000 | . =, 


$ 


Worth of Europe § mu) Oe 
(Continued from page 4) 6 fy ow Rae : 


quantities of gold to this country. Such 
payments would harm both Europe and 
the United States, for Europe is try- 
ing to put its currencies back on a 
gold basis, and we now have so much 
gold we don’t know what to do with | 


re 
7/ 
/ "99 
it—that is, not you and I personally,| # e oon 
but financial America. | a rT 
With the $4,500,000,C00 of monetary In 
gold in this country the United States . 


has broken the werld’s gold record. It 
is by far the greatest sum of gold in 





the possession of any one country to-| In all parts of the world where peopie 
day; in fact, the greatest mass of the | ‘ah 

precious metal ever accumulated by any | # have learned best how to live, there are 
one nation in the history of the world.'| & . 

Representing about half of the world’s; # special little pauses for moments of ease. 
monetary gold, it has come to us chiefly 

from Europe during the past ten years, ° : . 

more than doubling our supply of mone- | @ Thirst is your signal. 


tary gold from its pre-war figure of | 
$1,900,000,000. 


If this sensational gold movement Pause—in office or workshop, at home or 


were allowed to continve, with govern- es - when shopping, or when it’s your good 
ments and individuals abroad paying | 
their debts to the United States in gold | luck to be out at play—and refresh yourself. 


and with Americans refusing to cover 
paper payments through the medium of e 
foreign investments, this country would ; 
in time be confronted with the possi- D Tl nk ; 
bility of a universal abandonment of 
the gold standard. Also, the inflow of 
gold constitutes a factor in preventing 
the outflow of commodities, and with | 
idle gold come idle workers. The person | 
who expresses only satisfaction over | 
our gold billions forgets that all the | 



































gold in the world cannot create a de-| % + 
mand for commodities and_ services, i 
that money itself does not create the | 
capital with which business is carried ; 
on, that gold and the paper which re- | > 
present it are simply a convenience of | if 
exchange used in business transactions ‘ 
and in the creation of capital. ? 
An important part of our new gold, = \. Borinks, 
reserve constitutes dead assets, and it} } \ Geté 
will remain so until the world’s econo- t : 
mic situation improves sufficiently for . 
us to invest abroad this excess, which 
is now piled up accumulating” storage +. 
WHAT THEY OWE US The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
EREWITH are the figures of the ; 
war and post-war debts owed the . { > IN a 
United States by foreign governments. NEW 1925 SERIES Eres y 
teres (POST Hr BOSTALS| ,, MAKE MONE) 
} Italy are included in the gran total, the ap Gab Ghai We want agents in every community to take sub» 
individual figures for these countries being Send for sample booklet scriptions iwi fi 9 mzines and “ieee, 
8 
a 4 in the diagrams reproduced on || POST PRINTING SERVICE THE LEGION SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
| 627 West 43d Sereet New York City 627 West 43d Street New York City 
’ ; Payments to : 1 
Countries Debt Date 
Armenia $14.562,194 ae | = = = 
Austria 29,107,407 => / iB Zs s 
Belgium 403,143,443 19,207,307 2) & — 
Crzecho-Slovakia.. 113,217,081 304,178 N i ; in ive aces 
Eethonia Saree 17,198,707... t /; , 
nm we 8,955,000 624,315 [| & ) PA : ar 
Greece neat 16,875,000 1,158,153 | V3 And Get O 
Hungary : 1,939,000 753 || * s 
Jugo-Siavia....... 62,863,103 1,356,659 || 
EE cis sess 6,160,785 126, 266 ur rise t 
iieenia PRGA 6,102,404 , 
veseeeeees 159,880,158 1,811,948 
Roumania..... 44.702, 236 2,057,493 Yes! Just mark 5 faces in the picture and mail today, with your name 
Russia ; 246,718,104 7,904,768 and address. You will promptly receive notonly our Surprise Gift. 
1 bat 1000 votes as a starter in our great contest, closing Nev. 30, 1924, 
Totals (including in which we give Automobiles and other Grand Prizes so winners 
Great Britain, it (with duplicate prizes for atie )and alsoguarantee you big cashrewards 
Prance and Italy, > for everything you do! But every minute couuts. So writetodaySURE! 
duded in this | Ward Taylor,Mgr.. Dept.4057, Spencer, Indiana 
table) $11,888,555,962 #1,078,584,475 || 
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How fo Get a 

Position with the 
U. S$. Government 


Thousands of appoint- 
ments are made yearly. 
Good salaries—short 
hours — liberal vacations 
(as much as 30 days in 
some branches of the ser- 
vice). Positions open now 
in Washington and other 
cities and in Alaska, Porto 
Rico, Hawaii and the 
Philippines. 


“Pull” and influence un- 
necessary. Common school 
education sufficient as 
groundwork for most posi- 
tions. The International 
Correspondence Schools 
will prepare you right at 
home to pass your Civil 
Service examination with 
a high mark. 

Mail the coupon to- 


day for 48-page Free 
Civil Service booklet. 








International Correspondence 
Schools 
7062-J, Scranton, Penna 


| 
- I 
box | 
Without cost or obligation, I 
please-send me a copy of your | | 
48-page CIVIL SERVICE || 
BOOKLET,* which tells how { 
I can secure a position with 
the U. S. Government. 
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Scores 
of in- 


ee ee | 


| the division sector on the right, 


phase of the Meuse-Argonne 
| chose a middle course by 















experienced 
men whom we | 
started as ‘‘American | 
Universal" Floor Sur- | 
facing Contractors are making | 
up to $10,000 a year in this won- | 
derful, new uncrowd field. | 
Electrically driven “American Universal” | 
Machines do 500% more work and 100% 
better work i the most expert hand 
scrape: earn six men’s pay. 
Work i plentiful. fascinating, 
,» mensely Profitable Experience un- 
necessary. Small amount starts you. 
We furnish everything, teach 
you, help you succeed. — 
a of a lifetime to Ay yo 
and make big money, 
Write quick for detai ~% 


American Fleer 
627 Seuth Soiet Cleir St. Tetoses ots 


charges. Economists, bankers and gov- 
ernment officials consider that our sur- 
plus gold will serve the country best 
if devoted to helping restore Europe to 
a sound economic condition. 
Americans who invest in European 
bonds and stocks will have to show bet- 
ter judgment than did those who “in- 
vested” in German marks. One of the 
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first problems to confront the Ameri- 
can investor will be whether he will 
put some of his dollars into the loan to 
Germany provided for by the Dawes 
plan or into some other European in- 
vestment. Thus will the man in Main 
Street and the man in Wall Street start 
out to help Europe pay its war debts 
to the United States. 


Nature Is the Victor in Montfaucon 


(Continyed from page 11) 


took up the attack and pushed on... . 
The town of Ivoiry on the left was cap- 
tured. A little later Montfaucon, off 
which 
had been entered by patrols the night 
before, was cleared of the enemy, 
forty-eight being taken prisoner. 

A third historian in covering this 
2 offensive, 
stating that 
ptured about eleven 
the 


“Montfaucon was ca 
o’clock a.m. of the second day of 


FIRST AIDS 


TO THE 


attack, September 27th—the 79th enter. 
ing it from the east and the 37th from 
the west.” At last reports the World 
War Historical Section of the War De- 
partment had not voiced its decision in 
the Montfaucon controversy. At all 
events, the French think the ruins of 
sufficient historical importance to let 
them remain as they were. Nature has 
had something to say about that, how- 
ever, as the photographs accompanying 
this article show. 


LEGION IN ALASKA 
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School children who helped Thomas A. Ross Post of Nome dedicate a 


war memorial are shown in the upper picture. 


Below, two Eskimo boys 


and the Legion emblem almost on top of the world 
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| way Mr. Pitts has started out on plans 
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DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 


The fifty-eight women who make up the 
membership of Jang A. DELANO POST OF 
Newark, N. J., the only woman’s post in 
that state, did odd jobs during the sum- 
mer, each earning five dollars she had 
pledged toward relief work. Selling fur- 
niture and shoe polish, making and sell- 
ing cakes, candies and preserves, typing 
and nursing were a few of the tasks which 
brought in the money. 


Cricaco Lake Post oF CENTER CiTyY, 
MINN., conducted funeral services for Nel- 
son Tuvey, one of the last G. A. R. veter- 
ans of that locality. Four G. A. R. men 
acted as honorary pallbearers. 


LuTHBR BurRBANK, the California plant 
wizard, will furnish elm trees of a new 
species as a border for the Legion’s coast 
to-coast Victory Highway. 


CHaRLEs H. Lewis OF UpPer SANDUSKY, 
Ouro, although not a service man, offered 
$200 to Wyanpot Post provided the post 
enroll every eligible service man in town. 
With this incentive the post not only ob- 
tained a one hundred percent membership, 
but also purchased a three-story business 
block. 


THe West VIRGINIA AUXILIARY presented 
a fine tricycle to Guy Pendleton of Charles- 
ton in that state, who after three years in 
Walter Reed hospital as a result of having 
both legs amputated, has opened a gift 
shop in Washington. 


Sierra Mapre Post has made applica- 
tion for a Carnegie hero medal for VAL 
MILLER, one of its members, who rescued 
five men from drowning when their launch 
capsized. 


Three members of Cops-WiLLiamMs Post 
or Hissinc, MINN., are members of the vil- 
lage council, John M. Gannon serving as 
mayor, John L. Golob as recorder, and 
Harty Brownell as trustee. 


THE Kiwanis, Rotary AND LIONS CLUBS 
AND ,THE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE OF 
Fonp pu Lac, Wis., backed a tag day which 
taised two thousand dollars to purchase 
uniforms for the Fond du Lac Post Fife 
and Drum Corps so that it might make e 
good appearance at the national conven- 
tion. 


Frank C. Godfrey Post of Norwalk, 
Conn., claims that its commander, LERoy 
Downs, who is twenty-two years old, is 
the youngest post commander in the Le- 
gion. Downs was seventeen when he en- 
listed in July, 1917. 


An automobile show in which only ma- 
chines ten years or more old could be en- 
tered was staged by New OrLEANS LEGION- 
NAIRES. The cars were required to arrive 
at the show under their own power. 


Wittiam H. Faney Post or KENNETT 
Square, Pa., held a Boy and Girl Week 
filled with games, trips and a baby parade 
that convinced the town that the post is a 
live wire. 


Cnartes J. Love, D. S. C. Post or Boon- 
VILLE, N. Y., tripled its 1923 membership. 
Every man on the 1923 roster who had 
hot moved out of town or died was among 
those signed up. 


McDonovcn County Post oF MACcomB, 
Tt, revived the Blandinville, Il, Post, 
which had dwindled to six members. Dur- 
ing the ceremonies a bolt of lightnin 
struck the building, but a checkup sho 

@ present or accounted for. 


Ctarence E. Pitts, First Vice Comman- 
der of Inwood Post, New York City, has 
been chosen “mayor” of Inwood, a section 
with fifty thousand inhabitants at the 
northern tip of Manhattan Island. The 
Position is largely honorary, but from the 





for Americanization work, the community 
is certain to benefit by his administration. 


| 


JouN Hancock Post oF Finpiay, Ou10, | 


persuaded the school authorities in its 
town to give an examination of Flag eti- 
quette to all students in the grade schools 
and high school. With the aid of the 
CouNTY COMMISSIONERS, the post placed a 
Legion marker on the grave of every de- 
ceased soldier in its county. 


Cresco (Iowa) Post made good its 
guarantee to the local Chautauqua that it 
would make up any deficit entailed by its 
program. THE AUXILIARY UNitT of the 
post is keeping a cradle roll of all babies 
of Legionnaires and members of the Auxil- 
iary. 


LEON SCHWARZ, OF MOBILE, alternate Na- 


tional Committeeman for Alabama, kas pre- | 


sented. a cup to the Alabama Department 
to be awarded annually to the post in that 
State which in the judgment of the Depart- 
ment Executive Committee has done the 


most outstanding work for its community. | 
| 


Miss ALMA FORKER, OF 
CaL., a Legionnaire, was chosen by Com- 
mander Quinn from a list of forty appli- 
cants as soloist for the St. Paul conven- 
tion. She served with the Chemical War- 
fare Service of the Army during the war. 


Under the auspices of HABERSHAM PosT 
OF CORNELIA, Ga., the Atlanta Journal 
radio station, WSB, broadcast a program 
by the famous Mud Creek Symphony Or- 
chestra, composed of four hardy Georgia 
mountaineers all over sixty, who have been 
playing their fiddles and guitars for years. 

n their trip to Atlanta they saw their 
first street car and their first motion pic- 
tures. 


When a buddy suffering from tubercu- 
losis got into financial straits, ARGONNE 


Post oF Des Mornes, Iowa, mobilized its | 


artisans and finances and completed the 
house which he was trying to build. He 
died while they were finishing the work. 
The post gave him a military funeral and 
helped his widow and child move into the 
new home. 


Unron Post or Unton, S. C., took the 
118th Infantry Band of twenty-five pieces 


| 
BAKERSFIELD, 
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30 Day Trips toFrance 
and the Battlefields 


$ 275 all Expenses 


IFTEEN wonderful days in France! A charm- 

ing hotel in Paris—real French cookine— 
sightseeing—a tour of the battlefields and noth- 
ing to do cue enjoy yourse!f! 

Price includes round trip steamship fere in ex- 
elusive third class accommodations on the Levia- 
than or George Washington. Also train and bus 
fares in France, three day battlefield tour, hotel, 
rooms and meals. Act Now! Go this autumn. 

Send the coupon today for new illustrated 
booklet giving full information. 


UNITED STATES LINES 


45 Broadway New York City 
Agencies in principal cities 
Managing Operators fo: 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


eg 


To UNITED STATES LINES 
Veterans Tours Dept. C2257 
45 Broadway, New York City 





Please send me the new booklet describing Veterans 
Tours to France. 


Name — 











on a trip to U. S. Veterans Bureau Hos- 
ital No. 60 at Oteen, N. C., where the | 
fond gave a concert. The round trip was | 
above two hundred and twenty-five miles. | 


KEARNEY Post OF BrisTOL, R. I., turned | 
out to act as escort at the funeral of 
United States Senator LeBaron B. Colt 
which was held in Bristol recently. 


CHAPLAIN Epwarp L. BRANHAM, former- 
ly of Omaha Post, has been of great as- 
stance to Fox-Cornet Post, Luke Field, | 
Hawaii, in its work of giving assistance to 
veterans who wished to make out their | 
federal and various state adjusted com-| 


pensation blanks. | 





| 


The President of the French Republic | 
recently conferred the cross of Commander | 
of the Legion of Honor on Couonet H. H. | 
Harses, former commander of Paris Post, 
in ition of his services to the French 
nation during and since the war. 


Under authority of the Massachusetts 
Legislature, Mason EsEn NaM, Na- 
tional Historian of The American Legion, 
is preparing 0 history of Massachusetts’ 
part in the World War. The work will be 
completed in 1926. 


LEGIONNAIRES OF THE STATE STREET TRUST 
Co., Boston, in addition to presenting one 
of their buddies with a gift on his leaving 
to take a position in another city, gave him 
a@ year’s membership in the Legion post in| 
that community. As a result he found a/| 
real welcome awaiting him when he ar- 
rived at his*new home. 
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pay 
Pays for This Beatful “ 
GENUINE DIAMOND RING 


ou Oe wasting oncugh money every day to pey 
for a Diamond Ring. A small first payment and 


12e a day buys this wonderful ring with seven 
Blue- ep Diemep ry tolook like brilliant &500 soli- 
taire. Dainty 18 Kt. White Gold mounting, Free exami- 
nation. 


--not one penny in advance, Protective guarantee 
——¥ you 8 per conk yoarty dividends--also 5 per cent 


Writ for full detafle of this offer: also Million Dollar 
Bargain x sold on amazingty easy terms. 
a a diamond this way makes you ae i= 
are aiways worth more than you . Write fo 
Fete Address 
3. M. LYON & CO., tne. 
2-4 Malden Lane Dept.2257,New York City 


‘Higgs SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 


320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Seott Hall, M. O., Ph. O. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What every younr man and 
Every young woman should know 


1 00 What every youn; husband and 
ne Ey e Every young wife should know 
What every parect should know 


= Table contents & commendations om request 


AMERICAN PUB. CO., 1089 Winston Bidg,, Philadelphia 
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A flashing, blue-white, absolutely te 
perfect diamond,sparkling with the § th 
fiery colors ofa rainbow, is mounted . 
in popular design engagement ring. pa 
TWO BLUE SAPPHIRES U 
are set in the shanks of this 18 kt. By the Company Clerk to 
si solid white gcld engraved and 1% ar 
F-\ i! pierced ring to add beauty and style. 2 . : . th 
pe ee eR —y N the old days of the Mexican Expe- The owner may recover this by noti- "7 
st sen oe s st “ss ° . ~ v 
postman $2.00 on delivery) and we will send this hand- dition, when the larger-sized hard- fying the Company Clerk. th 
a in The Dé nly $6. t r .- y nie soo > re 
yh gy C= TT Oy Bay tack was official issue, doughboys : A : ait 
ABSOLUTELY PERFECT QUALITY used the squares of eatables as address NTERESTING comment on one of 
The finest and best blue white diamonds have ne flaws, | | cards and note paper. Many a message the photographs illustrating the ar- _ 
of any kind. The dhamends in these rings are guaran- | was inscribed on travel rations. But ticle entitled “The War Trail Grows " 
food ;abeolutely perfect and tawies-ainc test. | | here’s a new wrinkle in note paper. It Dim,” in the July 11th issue of the - 
‘ is hoped that Comrade Barnett will see Weekly, which told of the reconstruc- 4 






WA R Do not be fooled into thinking j 
WARNING 8 sac diamonds, advert ia- | | this letter from S. T. Burnham of the tion work in France, is contained in a or 
-| | Everett Trust and Savings Bank of letter fron. Legionnaire James L. Nixon 


mond experts will tell you that 95% of all diamond 



























vertised o fectl t’’ actually are tmpe otly = e ° ee se) 
om and besides have tows end seats a tenpertoc- Everett, Washington: of York vag tom fede Post. Nixon “ 
Sees = 008 SUS. Ce antes WE Cee : . was among those present six years ago 
} i Ww avs ag av y s "ure - « “ - win . © . t . 
Write for Bargain Catalcg A few days ago in paying out some cu in the town whose picture was shown, int 
It brings our large jewelry store right into your home. rency I found a one-dollar bill on the back Sleve’s hile letter: ha: 
Other diamonds. sight perfect _quality, listed below: of which was a letter from A. C. Barnett to e 2 , ha 
ao onese Tae BARA Ses his father, John Barnett. This message In the July 11th issue on page 12 you is | 
% ae -------" 84928 a) -21$197-00 written on the bill was sent while he was reproduced a picture showing a view of on! 
‘ Zz . . “ f ° 7 
S 6 -—~-Sense i¢ “ | in camp at Ellington Field, Houston, Texas, Giyry, France, stating that a Boche ma- We 
i eee $98.50 | o }and apparently just before leaving. If he chine gunner had occupied the tree in the wa 
{very diamond gus tee enuine D | wes ; ; ac , ; . é 
Le en acve certificate with each diamond Pay 10% | wants this bill as a souvenir de guerre I foreground. I was one of a machine-gun ‘col 
down and 10% per month, WORTH $325 A CARAT.| | | shall be pleased to let him have it. squad who got him out on July 21, 1918, in 








| I DIAM ' lie a about four o’clock, p.m. We occupied the ans 
STER N a If comrade Barnett will write to the tree on the following day from about six onl 
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(Olamond importers—$ 1,000,000 Stock —Est.1879) | | oiving his service serial number and ; 
EW YORK | | - eng when a large enemy shell struck the stone hur 
63 PARK ROW, Dept. 1766 NEW YO the outfit with which he served at _— r it tities ten 
é 3 - inf } Il b wall along the road, killing two of our men was 
eee Fa the = a "ne © and wounding two, one of whom finally hur 
orwaraec 0 egionnaire urnnam. : " shea. . on . 
. . a died. The shell knocked our gun out of fou 
Make $2.50 an Hour Legionnaire Joseph Barger of Vir- - aa dees ae tis ae Lae — 
re : the tree t £ 
YOUR PROFITS IN ADVANCE |ginia also has a souvenir which should not a machine-gunner, but my squad of 
STAY-PREST TROUSER " its . ‘s . a. 
PRESSER sells querer prove valuable to its former owner. Company C, 58th Infantry, Fourth Divi- wit 
ag hy ay Fe He writes: sion, volunteered to take over the machine tha 
wo. Sie oh ee-ensnaie Come | While in the Argonne Forest I found a_ gun after its original squad had nearly clar 
nstrat . teasonab rice. } 2 = 
40 clear proft for you. You |} small testament which I would be glad to all been killed or wounded. There were her 
z, Sakecrdem, We deliver. |return to the owner or any of his rela- only two machine guns used to accomplish will 
oh Wonderful New Invention | tives if they should desire it. It is a small this. We advanced past the town, in a val- nob 
ane pay : morocoo-bound book with the following in- ley not far from Belleau, during the day of pre: 
. thea o scription in it: “From Mother to Russell.” July 22d, and that night we were relieved. wer 
fi ks ric h. Saves ‘a oy ae | A V 
tailor bills. Every man wants one or two. in t. 
Make Big Profits—Others Do Yr was 
Jack Ames made $24.00 in four hours. A LEGION CLUBHOUSE DE LUXE the 
Randle sold twenty-five the first day. thre 
Mary Roberts made $10.00 in one eve- 
Ue ap ning. Others making good in full or gle. 
eg rs spare time. So can you. the 
Writ ui 
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MEMORIAL TABLETS IN BRONZE T 
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Protect yourself against 
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this clever cigarette case | it ; 
of light weight metal. Looks Ss 
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Taking Stock of the War’s Gains 


HE American Legion Weekly’s 
symposium on the question, 
“What did the world gain by 
the World War?” which ap- 
peared in the August 1st issue on the 
tenth anniversary of the beginning of 
the war, evoked comment by news- 
papers and magazines throughout the 
United States. As with the contribu- 
tors to the symposium—notable men 


and women in America and Europe—* 


the journals commenting on it present 
widely divergent ideas, some holding 
that the war with its attendant expen- 
diture of human life and materials, 
plunged the world into woe that will 
weigh down even distant gener rations, 
while others declare that the sacrifices 
are more than offset by the destruction 
of three autocracies. 

The New Republic, after quoting 
several of the answers to the Weekly’s 
question, asserts that while they are 
interesting, the symposium would have 
had double the interest if the question 
had been more extensive in scope. “It 
is fair to ask,” says the magazine, “‘not 
only, ‘what did the world gain from the 
World War?’ but ‘was the gain in any 
way commensurate with the loss?’ and 
‘could the same gain have been achieved 
in other ways?’ We believe that honest 
answers to these questions point not 
only to the conclusion that the war was 
one of the most terrible tragedies in 
human history, but to the belief that it 
was a needless one, in the sense that 
human intelligence could and should have 
found a better mode of life between 
nations than had been reached by 1914.” 

The Cincinnati Enquirer, taking issue 
with the: Kaiser’s secretary, who wrote 
that the world “lost everything,” de- 
clares that while Germany is today “on 
her knees,” the saving of civilization 
will benefit her eventually because “the 
noblest ideals of the human sonl were 
preserved. False standards forever 
were crushed from human experience. 
A vast hatred of war was engendered 
in the hearts of all humanity. The war 
was necessary to the preservation of 
the best that humanity has achieved 
through two thousand years of strug- 
gle... . The gain to the race outweighs 
the loss, terrible though that loss must 
be admitted to have been.” 

Also answering the ex-kaiser’s sec- 
retary, the New York Daily News de- 
clares that the former war lord “cannot 
conceive a world functioning properly 
with the German empire deprived of 
the benign rulership of a Hohenzollern. 

“‘Everything,’” it comments, “of 
course, means Wilhelm Hohenzollern, 
the All Highest, former senior partner 
in the firm of Me und Gott ; or to put 
it in one word—nothing.” 

The Christian Science Monitor (Bos- 
ton) believes the greatest gain to be 

“the comprehension by all peoples, in 
all lands, that in the end nothing can 

gained by war.’ The Boston 

ost, seeing war as a terrible thing, 
hevertheless asserts: “The times are 
enone for disarmament. It 
would be an invitation to disaster. But 
te as unpatriotic to provoke war as 
to shrink from it.” 

‘To say definitely what the world has 
gained or lost at Armageddon seems 
impossible,” asserts the Oakland (Cali- 
fornia) Tribune. “The verdict will cer- 

pronounced by history. We, 
of this generation, are yet too close to 
conflict.” In the opinion of the 


Topeka (Kansas) Capital, “The World 
War has not produced yet all the bene- 
fits possibly to be derived from it.” 
“Possibly the world actually gained 
little or nothing it could not have gained 
through the more pleasant methods of 
peace,” observes the,Columbia (South 
Carolina) State, “end what the world 
lost will require generations to regain, 
and may never be rewon at all.” “None 
of the answers,” declares the Memphis 
News-Scimitar, “depended upon a war 
to vindicate their soundness. The only 
intelligent answer to the question... . 
is that it [the world] gained noth- 
ing.’ 

The New York American declares 
that the world “gained knowledge in 
that war, and that’s enough to offset 
the two hundred and’ fifty billion dol- 
lars that the war cost.” Again, com- 
menting on the former German crown 
prince’s statement that a nation not 
well armed gets help from nobody, the 
American cited the case of Belgium and 
says that instead of getting help from 
nobody it “got help from most of the 

civilized world.” 

Declaring that the United States did 
not enter the war for positive gains, 
the St. Paul Dispatch asserts: “It is 
futile to talk of gains. The real gain 
is entirely negative. The question 
which The American Legion Weekly 
might better ‘have asked is this: ‘What 
w ould have been the loss had America 
not entered the war?’” The Salt Lake 
City Deseret News declares, the loss to 
civilization was such as to make any 
gain insignificant, “but if it puts into 
men’s hearts an abiding determination 
that mankind shall never see its like 
again, it has not been in vain.” The 
Baltimore Sun sums up the case against 
war by quoting Franklin’s “There 
never was a good war or a bad peace.’ 

The Beloit (Wisconsin) News, com- 
menting on Sir Philip Gibbs’s answer 
that the only gain from the war was 
“the inspiration that comes from the 
supreme valor of youth and its ready 
sacrifice for ideals higher than self-in- 
terest,” doesn’t agree that such sacri- 
fice is worth while merely for the 
momentary inspirational stimulus, 

“The price is too great,” the News 
continues, “unless it buys an end of 
war. And that is what the American 
people, and for that matter, the com- 
mon people of the world, thought 
that youth was buying in the World 
War. “ne 

“There is apparent one direct good 
effect of the war,” says the Fall River 
(Massachusetts) Globe. “This is in- 
crease and expansion of the republican 
sentiment. The war strengthened be- 
lief and confidence in representative 
government. The drift toward repub- 
licanism is noticeable in all parts of the 
world.” 

In the belief of the Mason City 
(Iowa) Globe, “there is every prospect 
that over the period of a hundred years 
the World War may justify its costs, 
staggering as they were.” 

Two newspapers see in the setting 
up of the League of Nations a definite 
gain attributable to the war. The 
Springfield (Ohio) News feels that 
“under the League a wide and impres- 
sive step has been taken along a widely 
diversified line, all for peace and world 
happiness.” The Wilmington (Dela- 
ware) Every Evening asserts: “Un- 
aquestionably the greatest single out- 
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standing result of the World War is 
the League of Nations. 
its purposes, its opportunities cover, in 
large measure, the gigantic sacrifices, 
sorrows and wastes that the war 
brought. .. .” 

The world is too near to the war to 
realize anything but the great sorrow 
of it all, the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 
believes, “but as the years go on we 
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shall come to realize that some of the 
most dangerous causes of war in the 
past are gone, and gone forever.” 
“One of the most optimistic of the 
views expressed by newspapers is that 
of the Middletown (Connecticut) Press, 
which declares that’“the records of the 
world since the war ended show astound. 
ing gains, material to an immense de 
gree, spiritual to a liberal degree.” 


Is Yours One.of the 1,305,000? 
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Major John N. Smith (in uniform), in charge of bonus administration for the 


War Department, and Major Michael J. O’Brien, his second in command 


obvious reasons, not given Dodge’s cor- 
rect name. The other details, however, 
are correct. The Dodge case, doubly un- 
fortunately, is not alone of its kind. 
Probably before you finish reading this 
letter another veteran will have closed 
his eyes upon this familiar world as 
Dodge did—without having made the 
provision for his family he should have 
made. Veterans are dying at the rate of 
26,000 a year, which is one every twenty 
minutes. To date 1,305,000 adjusted 
compensation applications are in. Not 
all of these are from veterans. There are 
many dependents’ applications among 
them; perhaps one from Mrs. Stephen 
Dodge. So fewer—considerably fewer 
—than one-third of the eligible veterans 
thus far have -filed their applications. 
Thus every hour a veteran dies leaving 
his family without the protection which 
a few minutes’ time would insure for it. 

That is one side of the picture—the 
human side. As for the other side— 
the material side—the 1,305,000 appli- 
cations which have come in in about 
seventy-five days represent no disap- 
pointing showing. One hundred and 
sixty thousand of these are from Navy 
and Marine Corps veterans or their de- 
pendents and 1,145,000 from men and 


women who served in the Army or their 


dependents. Navy applications arrive 
at the rate of from 2,500 to 3,000 daily 
and Army applications at the rate of 
about 20,000, though one day 58,000 
were received. The Army is prepared 
to handle 58,000 every day, and from 
a purely administrative point of view— 
leaving all considerations of self and 
family aside—veterans would help 
Uncle Sam to reduce expenses and the 





tax rate if they ran the total up to 
58,000 again and kept it there. The 
quicker the Army and Navy finishes 
its job of receiving the applications and 
checking the accuracy of the statements 
made thereon, the quicker about 3,000 
extra clerks can be taken off the pay- 
roll. You and I are paying the salaries 
of those clerks. 

The first batches of applications, cer- 
tified by the Army and Navy, already 
have been received by the Adjusted 
Compensation division of the Veterans 
Bureau. The Bureau is the paymaster. 
It pays off veterans of short service 
whose credit is $50 or less, and all de- 
pendents in cash. These payments 
begin March 1st next. It makes out in- 
surance certificates for the rest. These 
will be mailed out beginning January 
1st next, on which date the beneficiaries 
of veterans whose applications are 1, 
and who die before that time, will be 
paid also—in cash. 

The actual work of making out the 
individual adjusted service certificates 
will start shortly. The form of cer- 
tificate has been agreed upon, the expert 
engravers in the Treasury Department 
have made the copper plates and the 
first trial proofs have been struck and 

Ked. By arrangement with officials 
of the Treasury and of the Veterans 
Bureau the Weekly is permitted to re- 
produce one of these proofs on another 

age. 

. The engraving was done by the en- 
gravers who make the plates for ou! 
paper currency and for government 
bonds. Secret symbols are incorporate 
into the designs to foil counterfeiters. 
Furthermore, each certificate 
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numbered. They will be printed on silk 
fiber paper—the same kind of paper 
used to print money on. 

The wording of the certificate is 
simple. It is stated that So-and-So 
is entitled to receive 
amount of money from the Government 
on such-and-such date—this date being 
twenty years hence. In case the vet- 
eran dies before that time the money 
is to be paid to the beneficiary he has 
named. The name of the beneficiary 
does not appear on the certificate, but 
it appears on the compensation appli- 
cation blank, which will be filed away 
in the Veterans Bureau. The veteran 


may change the beneficiary from time | 


to time by notifying the Veterans Bu- 
reau. 

The certificate then gives the loan 
provisions of the certificate, in the lan- 
guage of the law. This official verbiage 
is a little involved, and contains some 
technical financial information of more 
interest to bankers than to the veter- 
ans, but it is all placed there for the 
veterans’ protection, With a little 
study almost anyone can make it out. 
The actual loan value, from year to 
year, .of each certificate is printed 
thereon, so the certificate holder at all 
times knows how much his bank will 
advance him on his policy. 

On the reverse of the certificate is 
an excellent engraving of three soldiers, 
apparently rushing an enemy up a 
slope. The front soldier is carrying a 
large flag. Or possibly they are just 
cheering the receipt of some good news 
in a good safe place. We hope so, any- 


y. 

There is also, on the reverse side, a 
form to be filled out when the certificate 
becomes payable. The beneficiary, or 
the veteran himself pens in a few lines, 
which are to be attested by a notary, 
sends in the certificate and it is re- 
deemed at its face value. M. J. 


Alias Lieutenant 
Jenkins 


(Continued from page 6) 


been talking to the lieutenant and I’m 
convinced that he is Jenkins, and not 
Magee, as you assert.” 

It was evident from the major’s as- 
sertions that the prisoner had lost no 
time in trying to win friends for him- 
self. He must have worked fast, be- 
cause the major had handled men long 
enough not to be readily fooled. 

It behooved us to work fast, also. 

A room on the second floor of the 
officer’s quarters was selected as a suit- 
able place in which to stage our test. 
Here, with the assistance of both Sher- 
burne and Blanchard, I arranged the 
setting for our little drama. First, a 
chair was } (ome so that any one sitting 
in it would have to face the strong light 
pouring in from the window; then, a 
second chair was placed with its back 
to the same window, while yet a third 


chair was placed about ten feet behind 
the first. The first and the third chairs 
were so placed that whoever occupied 


them would be forced to face the one 
sitting in the second chair. 
soon as everything was in readi- 
i I took my seat in the second chair. 
en the prisoner was brought in. I 
ordered the man to sit in the chair 
Nearest to me. This arrangement 
Placed him where the light fell directly 
upon his face, so that I could see every 
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‘The Two Sides of Investing 


By “Finance” 

The business of investing money can be 
divided into two parts—first, keeping out of 
trouble, and second, getting 

It may be said, of course, that if the first 
problem is solved successfully the second 
will never arise. Which is true. But 
human beings make mistakes, in spite of 
every precaution, and experience has shown 
that this statement applies to investing 
money, as well as to other undertakings. 
Further, business conditions are constantly 
changing, and what is a high grade, appa- 
rently safe and sound investment this year 
may be unsafe and speculative five years 
hence. Such contingencies will arise in 
spite of the best laid plans. 

The investor’s first care should be to re- 
duce his risk of loss to the minimum. Too 
often he thinks only about gain, whereas 
if he would devote his attention to safe- 
guarding himself against loss the gain would 
take care of itself. Few fortunes have been 
obtained as the result of “killings’’; most 
people who have accumulated riches have 
been those who kept what they got, put it 


crease, fairly slowly perhaps, but steadily. 
It is easier to lose money than to make it, 
and yet it is remarkable how many people, 
who have slaved and denied themselves in 
order to save, will plunge blindly with their 
savings, and subject them to the most 
speculative risks. . 

It is not wise to hurry when choosing an 
investment. There are always scores of 
them available, and there is no need for 
definitely selecting any one until a com- 
petent and thorough investigation has been 
made. Every good bank will render this 
service to its clients and depositors, and a 
bank, experienced in such matters, is cer- 
tainly a aster judge of what is good than 
the average layman, whose knowledge is 
necessarily limited. There are, however, a 
few cardinal points for every man to con- 
sider, and bear in mind. He should look 
into the record of the company whose secur- 
ity he is thinking of buying, for a good past 
record is a reasonable indication of what lies 
ahead. He should find out what securities 
rank ahead of the one he has in mind; if a 
bond he should inform himself as to the 
security for the issue, and as to the margin 
of earnings over interest charges; if a stock, 
he should know what average amounts are 
available for dividends each year. The 
character of the management of the issuing 
company is exceedingly important. The 
demand for the company’s product also is a 
big consideration. Another important mat- 
ter, too frequently ignored, is whether a 
market exists for the security so that it may 
be easily sold in case of need. And safety 
of the principal should be considered, rather 
than the yield, or possibility of profit. 

The investor who lives up to these con- 
ditions will have gone a long way toward 
keeping out of trouble. When he does get 
into difficulties, and the strictest precautions 
will not always protect him from this possi- 
bility, he has another problem to solve. 
The question then comes up whether it is 
better to sell and take his loss, or to hang 
on in the hope that all will be well again later. 
It is usually a problem more difficult of 
solution than that of his original selection, 
and calls for unbiased, unprejudiced judg- 
ment. It hurts to lose money, but it should 
be remembered that by taking a partial loss 
early in the game it is sometimes possible to 
prevent a total loss later on. Here again a 
banker’s advice should prove valuable, and 
the idea should always be to confine one’s 
investments to securities safe as to principal, 
and which return a steady, assured income. 
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NEW face was in the shadow. After the 
MONEY SAVING prisoner had taken his seat, Lieutenant 
* ity .€ Blanchard slipped quietly into the room 









and occupied the third chair. 
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quires a much longer time than three 
‘weeks before a man is trusted aloft 
with a plane. 

“What kind of a machine did you 
fly?’ 
“A Spad.” 

“That’s a three-seated bomber, isn’t 
it?” I naively asked. 

Again there was no hesitation in his 
answer, for hardly had I finished my 
question before his “Yes” flashed back. 
| Score number two for me. There is 
— - ‘no such machine as a three-seated Spad. 


| Want 700 “Ah, yes! That’s the machine that 
ts | has three planes and two engines fixed 
KY 7) jout on the tips of the wings, isn’t it?” 

2 y |i | I intimated. 
= a week | “Sure, that’s right! They have the 
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| Blanchard. Catching my glance, he 
|turned both thumbs down. 

| “Now, as a matter of fact, young 
|man,” I suddenly snapped at him, “you 
i 


a 


have lied three distinct times in an- 
swering my questions! You may take 
;your choice: Come clean and tell me 
the truth or else remain in close con- 
finement until I can bring your com- 
pany commander down here from the 
!front, I don’t care which! There is 
one thing sure, however—the Rocham- 
| beau will sail tomorrow without you!” 
| For one long minute there was a 

eee eee battle of wills as we looked each other 
gn the genuine, world-famous, ball-bearing, | straight in the eye; then, with a boyish 

el machines, standard size, up-to-datein | grin spreading over his face, he sur- 
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| fight, and wanted to; but something in 
|my make-up held me back. Before the 
AGENTS 2007, PROFIT sentence was confirmed, my company 
ormore. 9outof 10 was ordered to the front line again. My 
yr oo anes —. pS captain took me back in, instead of 
Premier Knife quickly , Sells for 50c. leaving me behind as he should have 
ad Seiscors PREMIER MFG. co. | done. Just before the outfit went over 
harpeners. Dept. 8 Detroit, Mich. | the top he came to see me and told 
'me he was going to give me a chance 
|to redeem myself. If I would go over 
RECOVERIT | with the rest he would have my record 


cleared. In case I were killed, he 
$3.85 YOURSELF | | 

























would see that no one knew of my dis- 


AND wwe Make yourcarlook like} | grace. I promised to go over and do 
Dew and save a big labor 
om. Gettiontatindstieoncaeeeetoe the best I could—and so I went over 
a yee We have pee ae all makes, no with the rest. 
mode o Tr us. x s " . 
Welee tor our Dig money caving setalogee with campies’ “If you’ve been over the top, Major, 
you know the hell of it all. I couldn’t 


THE LIBERTY TOP & TIRE COMPARY, inna, Ohi 
bee £10, Cicimatl Ohio} | make my legs carry me along; I just 











slumped down in a heap. Before a 
great while the doctor came along. Dis- 
covering me lying there without gq 
wound, he asked me if I had been 
gassed. That question gave me my cue, 
I told him that I had, and so he tagged 
me for the rear. I joined the first lot 
of wounded and made my way along 


with the rest to the dressing station. 

“When I got there, again I said, 
‘Gas,’ and was quickly hustled along 
the line. The word e ed me 
through the medical lines until I eventu- 


ally reached a base hospital. Here j 
went before a board to be examined 
for my fitness for duty. They discoy- 
ered that I was an expert stenographer, 
and sirice there was a great need for 
one in the office of that hospital they 
did not push me too hard about how ] 
had been injured, but, instead, they 
quickly detailed me to fill the vacancy, 


The colonel who was in charge of the 
hospital had never seen army papers 
until he reached France; consequently, 


when he found out that I knew all about 
them, he turned them all over to me 
to take care of. 

“At this hospital I thought that | 
had found my nich d 
unforeseen temptation, I would prob- 
ably have remained there until the end 
of the war. Here, there was a board 
of medical officers that had the author. 
ity to decide on the final disposal of 
all officers and soldiers who passed 
through the hospital for treatment. If 
they classified a man as A, he went 
back to the front; if as B, he was sent 
elsewhere for treatment. If a man 
drew a C, he went to the Service of 
Supply for light duty; but if he were 
lucky enough to draw a D, he was 
furnished with transportation and sent 
home. It was my task to write these 
various orders for the colonel to sign, 
and to see that the men received their 
proper credentials. On some days I 
would have forty or fifty orders to pre 
pare. When I finished copying them I 
would arrange them on the colonel’s 
desk, placing one on top of the other, 
and leaving just enough of the bottom 
exposed for the old man’s signature and 
his official stamp. 

“He was a trusting old chap, was the 
colonel! For, with the exception of 
the official stamp, which he never al- 








lowed out of his hands, he took my 
word that everything was all right. He 
would sign the orders and then, taking 


the stamp out of his pocket, he would 
affix the seal to them all. 

“It was very simple. One day, ina 
spirit of daring, I wrote an order for 
myself as Lieutenant Jenkins to pro- 
ceed to the United States as an avia- 
tion instructor. This I slipped in 
among the many others for the colonel 
to sign. 

“Just as I expected, he signed it with 
- reading it. Then he stamped them 
all. 

“That night I disappeared. A com 
venient train carried me into Paris and 
left me well on the road to new adven- 
tures. So far my scheme had been suc 
cessful. I was now Lieutenant Jenkins, 
but I couldn’t move around Paris very 
much while still dresed in an enlisted 
man’s uniform. Neither could I present 
my orders until I was dressed for the 
part; and so I had to scout around to 
find someone to finance me. I was at 
my wits’ end about getting out of the 
predicament in which I found myself, 
when I met an American woman who 
seemed to have more money than sound 
sense. My pitiful tale of having been 
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shot down by the Boche and losing all 
my clothes opened wide her pocketbook 
to the amount of two hundred dollars, 
which she loaned me to outfit myself. 

“With that sum safe in my pocket, I 
went out in search of a tailor who could 
fix me up at short notice. In three 
days I ventured about as a full-fledged 
first lieutenant of aviation with the 
spread wings of a pilot proudly dis- 
played on my left breast. For the next 
few days I loafed around the cafés of 
Paris, undecided as to my next move. 
Up to this time I had no definite plans 
about what I should do with my orders. 
Then it occurred to me that the way 
to reach the States was wide open for 
me if I had the courage to travel it. 
So I boldly presented myself at the 
headquarters in Paris and asked for 
transportation home. Here no ques- 
tions were asked. And inside of two 
hours my faked orders had been re- 
placed by official ones signed by the 
commanding general of Paris. The 
new ones ordered me to return home, 
via Tours and Bordeaux. 

“It was too late now to turn back, 
even if I had wanted to. Corporal 
Magee had disappeared off the face of 
the earth and in his stead had arisen 
First Lieutenant Jenkins of the Air 
Service. In talking with an officer whom 
I met in Paris, I mentioned the fact 
that I was short of funds. I explained 
that I had just been commissioned and 
did not know how to make out a pay 
voucher. He seemed only too glad to 
show me how, even going so far as to 
secure a voucher and making it out for 
me—it was all dead easy! After I had 
the first one, I studied it. Then, keep- 
ing it as a model, I made out one for 
two months’ pay. 

“Again I was taken at my face 
value. No one seemed to question my 
being other than I claimed to be, a 
lieutenant of aviation. And the quar- 
termaster at once handed over the 
money to me.” 

What a daring story it was, ‘as I 
read on—and amusing, too! . 

“Fearing that if I remained around 
Paris much longer I would be picked 
up by the military police, I boarded the 
train for Tours—no more riding in the 
box cars for me! No, indeed, I secured 
a seat in the first-class coach and 
reached Tours in comfort that same 
night. To carry on the deception I put 
up at the officer’s club there. The next 
morning I marched up to the head- 

rters and presented my orders. 
pag there were no questions, only 
the routine reading of the orders and 
stamping them, and then I was free to 
pass through the military police cordon 
whenever I was ready. 

“T remained around Tours for a few 
days to enjoy myself before moving on. 
I needed more money. Remembering 
how easy it had been in Paris to put 
one over on the quartermaster, I tried 
it on the one at Tours. My signature 
on the pay voucher was sufficient. 
Again I was in funds. 

“Now fully committed to the task 

getting out of France, I once more 
moved on, this time to Bordeaux. My 
orders by now were so covered with en- 
dorsements and stamps that no one ven- 
tured to question them. And those 
officers whom I met looked upon me 
with envy when they heard that I was 

meward bound. 

.+ vreached Bordeaux last Friday 
night, presented my orders yesterday, 
Was assigned accommodations on the 

ochambeau, and expected to sail at 





six a.m. tomorrow. And then I made 
my first, last, and only mistake. 

“T thought that I had eluded the final 
person. 

“I intended to go directly home after 


I reached New York, and, wishing to| 


make an impression on my friends, fool 
that I was, I decorated myself with all 
the medals that I could lay my hands 
on. Those medals were my undoing. 
I fell into the hands of the Provost- 
Marshal. That’s all.” 

And he signed it “Corporal Magee. 

If I could conscientiously have done 
so, I am sure, after reading Magee’s 
tale, I would have permitted him to 
carry out the deception, if for no other 
reason than to have seen how far he 
could have gone with it. It seemed a 
pity to lock up one at once so cool and 
clever; but there was no help for it. 

“Well, young man! Inasmuch as you 
killed Magee to make 
Jenkins,” I said, handing him my knife, 


“suppose you now cut off those de-| 


corations and the lieutenant’s bars and 

once more restore Corporal Magee to 

life.” 
- 7 ~*~ * 

In the usual routine of our office 
Magee was again turned over to his 
company commander and taken back 
through France to face an additional 
court-martial for his last escapade, 

Every once in a while as the thought 
of Magee entered my mind, I would 
chuckle and wonder what new deviltry 
he was up to, even if in prison. It did 
not seem possible to me that any prison 
could hold such a versatile youngster. 
I promised myself, that if ever the 
opportunity offered, I would look him 
up to see how he was getting along. 
Fate was against me, however, and I 
left France in the dark as to how he 
came out of it. Such a resourceful 
chap, I was sure, was not going to be 
content to remain long under army re- 
straint, even such restraint as was 
necessary after the armistice had re- 
moved the pressing need of turning 
back the enemy. 


Lieutenant | 


| 


| 


In 1919, I had business that called | 


me to a small city in the Northwest. 
After completing it my client sug- 
gested that I accompany him to a 
luncheon that the people of the town 
were giving to one of their young men 
who was just back from France. 

“The young man,” explained my com- 
panion as we walked toward the hotel, 


“is going to tell us all about his ex- | 


periences overseas and I know you'll be 
interested, because he received a great 
many decorations and was in the thick 
of the fighting on a good many fronts. 
We're quite proud of his exploits.” 

I had heard war speeches without 
end, but I went along. One of the 
first men to whom I was introduced 


was the returned hero, who was none | 


other than Corporal Magee. It’s an old 


saying that this is a small world after | 


all, but here I was getting the best 
proof ever that there is some truth in 
that famous saying. 


Here was the rascal bobbing up again | ; 


—this time to pose as a hero with expe- 
riences to tell his townspeople—exploits 


would fit his case better, I thought. My |. 


questions brought forth the fact that 
he had acquired an honorable discharge 
from the army in some way, but I did 
not secure the particulars. When I 
asked him how he had managed to 
escape punishment and had succeeded 
in securing his discharge, he merely 


closed his eye with a most expressive 


wink, 
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POST HISTORIANS! 
LEGIONNAIRES! 


> VERY Legion Post and many Legionnaires, 

“ with an eye to the future, want to keep a file 
of The AMERICAN LEGION Weekly 

Our folder Makes this easy. It keeps all the 








copies conveniently, neatly and safe from. muti- 
lation. Each binder is embossed in gold with 
“The AMERICAN LEGION Weekly” and holds 






a year’s copies Order now and begin with 
January, 1925 
Full Book Cloth (red) $1.25 postpaid 
Fabrikoid Covered (black) $1.50 postpaid 
The AMERICAN LEGION Weekly 
627 West 43d St., New York City 
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Write for my free Guide Books “How to Obtain 
a Patent’’ and “Invention and Industry” and 
“Record of Invention” blank before disclosing 
inventions. Send model or sketch of your inven- 
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Registered Patent Lawyer, 1922 Security Bank 
Building, directly across street from Patent Office, 
Washington, D. C.—-Adv.: 
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NEW INVENTION—JUST OUT 


Abolishes dull knives and shears forever from every home. 
No charge for territory. _Business furnishes capital. 
Profits start first day. No experience required. No 
N Sond no money. Just write for pode res rticu- 
ours—— 
pm} $12. Act at once. Send name and 
address, and give name of your 2-9 


QUICKEDGE SHARPENER CO. 
‘Sharpener Bidg., 


310 Jackson, Mich. 
































Made by Robt. H. Ingersoll 
Originator of the Dollar Watch 
New invention makes old 
razor blades good as 
new. Gives keen edge 
to dullest blade; 
improves new 
blades 100 per 
cent. Saves 
$5 to $10 
every 
year. 













c™ 
make of razor used. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or - noney — ents: 
Big Money! Un 
sales. Write for matte Fa TODAY 
WEW ERA MFG. CO., Robt. H. —— Pres. 
478 Broadway Dept. si City 
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in big paying business in your own 
home. OIL PAINTING photos New 
Menor women. We teach you quickly 
Graduates guaranteed employment. 
first lesson. MATERIALS 
for free illustrated book. 


process. 
at home. 
Start earning after 
FREE. Send today 


Pictorial Art Studios, Inc., Dept. A, 2731 N. Clark St., Chicago 





also Masonic books, 
We Have It, jewelry, noveltion 
Lodge Supplies and Chapter and Fellow- 
craft Robes. 

Send for free catalozue No. 1 of 
books and jewelry; Catalogue No. 2, 
of regalia and Lodge Supplies. 

REDDING & COMPANY 
Est, 64 year: 
200 Fifth Ave. and 9 West 23rd St. 
4 Dept. A New York City 
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The deaths of Legion members are chronicled 


| 


in this column. In order that it may be com- 
plete, post commanders are asked to designate 
an official or member to notify the Weekly of all 
deaths. Please give name, age, military record. | 

Bert A. CHINGREN, Arthur Anderson Post, | 
| Boxhoim, la. D, July 24, aged 28. Served with 
Ambulance unit, First Div. 


| 


| Drowned at Wells Beach, Me., 


| Union Grove, 


WILLIAM J. CLEMMENS, Menzo J. Birby Post, 
Wis. Killed in auto accide ont, Aug. 
26. Served with M. G. 20 Prov., 
and Hancock. 
Otro J. Drsucek, Dan Tallon Post, 
City. D. Sept. 10. Served in U. S. 
Epwarp T. LAWLESs, Dover (N. H.) 
Aug. 11. 


R. 

Post. 
Served 
with Motor Transport. 

Epwarp W. Nye, Bryan Mudgett Post, Carls- 
bad, N. M. D. Aug. 25, aged 30. Served with 
Co. L, 158th Inf., 40th Div. 

Howarp C. OLDENBURG, 
Silver Creek, N. Y. D. Aug. 
gasoline eee. Served with Btty. C, 119th 


F. A., 32d Div 
| “Wittiam R. Prosise, Oxnard (Cal.) Post. 
Killed Aug. 2 in auto accident. Served with 
| 316th F. S. Vn., 91st Div. 

NICHOLAS RANAUDO, Murray Hill Post, New 


York City. D. Sept. 13, aged 29. Served with 
Salvage Co., Q. M. C. 
EpMUND B. RUSSELL, 


New York | 
'N. 


at Camps Grant | 


Don Martin Post, | 
25 of burns from | 


Eugenc Bell Post, Baird, | 


Tex. D. Sept. 4. Served in Motor Transport 
Corps. 

Don T. Stetson, L. Engle, Jr., Post, Bis- 
bee, Ariz. D. Aug. 3 ‘aged 35. Served with 
Co. E, 11th Eng. | 





OUTFIT REUNIONS 











Announcements for this column must be re- 
ceived three weeks in advance of the events with 
which they are concerned. 


809TH ENGINEERS (84TH DivV.)—First Reunion 
at Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 10-11. Address R. 
J. Wechsler, 1465 Union St., Indianapolis. 

Co. A, 313TH F. S. BN. (88TH Div.)—Fourth 
annual reunion at Des Moines, Ia., Oct. 11. Ad- 
dress Sam Smith, c/o Daily Capital, Des Moines. 

113TH INF. 29TH Div.)—Sixth annual reunion 
at Trenton, N. J., Oct. 11-12. Address Michael 
Flemming, 203 East State St., Trenton. 

Co. A, Ist G. H. Q., M. P. BN.—Fifth reunion 
of this outfit, formerly 30lst M. P., at Young’s 
Hotel, Boston, Mass., Oct. 18. Address F, 
Driscoll, 24 Dawes St., Dorchester, Mass. 





BOOK SERVICE 











Prices listed are net and include packing and 
mailing charges. Send order with remittance to 
Book Service, The American Legion Weekly, 
627 West 43rd Street, New York City. 


Tue History oF THE 107tTH INFANTRY, 27TH 
Division. Official. A chronoligical account of 
the regiment’s career, description of all battles, 
honor roll, detailed casualty tables, commenda- 
tions, citations and decorations, individual com- 
pany histories, biographies and portraits of all 
Campaign 
maps. Over 200 illustrations. 550 pages. 
35. 

History OF THE 310TH 
An account of the regiment’s career in train- 
ing camp and overseas. Maps, photographs, 
citations, field orders, operations, reports and a 
complete casualty list. 265 pages. To cover 


INFANTRY. Official. 


| the cost of the book the Association of the 310th 


has been forced to advance the price 


| of the book to $3. 


THe Victory aT SEA. By Rear Admiral Wil- 


liam S. Sims. The Navy in the War. 410 pages. 
| Price: $3.20. 

But We Bvuitt THE Cars. By Don L. 
Clement. Official history 35th Engineers. Pho- 
tographs of officers. Regimental roster. 119 
pages. Price: $3.50. 

WALLY: His CARTOONS oF THE A. E. F. Re- 


| 66 pages of fun, 17 


| St. 


| 


prints of all of the Wally cartoons which ap- 
peared in the overseas Stars and Stripes. The 
same Wally who now draws for the Weekly. 
% by 7 inches. Price: $1.50. 

THe MARNE, Historic AND Picturesque. By 
Joseph Mills Hanson, Capt., A. E. F. An in- 
structive and fdscinating story covering every 
mile of the Marne, foremost of the rivers of 
history. Beginning at its source south of Lan- 
gres, stops are made at Chaumont (G. H. Q.), 
Dizier, Epernay, Chateau-Thierry, Meaux, 
towns which are closely bound to A. E. F. history. 
The chapter devoted to Chaumont is practically 
a history of G. H. Q. of the A. E. F. The book 
of 332 pages is illustrated with 50 drawings in 
sepia by Capt. J. Andre Smith, official artist of 
the A. E. F. Price: $3.50. 


Price: | 
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57 Selling experts now give you 
secret of success in wonderful new 
course. Teach you the art of sellin 
yourself and your ability. An ama 
ing new kind of spare-time hor 
instruction prepared by William J 
Sholar, who taught 36,000 persons 7 
how to win suecess through selling, 


based upon the knowledge of 57 


nationally famous experts 
Ww rite today for FREE 
A remarkable new &, just 
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wenderfel new 
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ple and Free Auto Offer, 
Jennings Mfg. Co., Hose A-112, Dayton, ‘Ohio 
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you can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvass- 
ing or soliciting. Weinstruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particuiars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
180 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 
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One of our > caleamen made $69,680. 
ing movie advertising. He tells you how to make $5,000 to 
$20,000 yearly in new free book. Full equipment, fima 
sales helps, etc. furnished. Protected territory. <= 
LIBERAL OFFER awaits you— just write for 
free book telling secrets of selling movie ads. / 
Address, KINEMAART STUDIOS, Inc. / 
1432 Beachwood Drive, Hollywood, Cal, / f 
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Exit Sense of Taste 


Hostess: “Why, you’re mixing that 
cocktail all wrong!” : 
Host: “What’s the difference? It’s their 
fourth round, isn’t it?” 
Obliging 
Husband: “Oh, all right, all right! 


Have it your own way. 
Wife: “Yes, dear. 


Out Where the Gas Begins 


here ever 


For your sake.” 


Easterner: “Indians around 
go on the warpath?” 

Westerner: “Nope. They 
diculous in their automobiles.” 


Jes’ Puffick 


Rastus: “Dat’s a nice hot sun today.” 
Rufus: “Ain’ it de troof? Jes’ hot 
‘nuff ter take de ambition outer a man, an’ 
not so hot but what he kin appreciate his 


lack.” 


feels so ri- 


Toonerville Jotting 


“How soon can I get a street car?” asked 
the stranger of the native in one of the 
remote suburbs where the trolley service is 
something of a myth. 

“Hmm,” meditated the native, scrutin- 
ising the tracks. “Looks like ye jest missed 
one.” 

“How can you tel 
“The tall weeds between the tracks are 
all flattened out.” 


yg 


Unidentified 
Emanuel Jackson, mule tender, ap- 
peared one morning on crutches. 
“Lawsy!” exclaimed a friend. “Ah 
thought yo’ was one o’ de bes’ mule 


ban’lers in de business.” 

“So Ah is,” affirmed Emanuel proudly, 
‘but we done got a mule in dis mo’nin’ 
dat didn’t know mah reppitation.” 


Greeting Cards for All Occasions 


I freely admit that this present’s not such 
A lot, but I know you'll not send me as 
much. 


Also Essential 


Dealer: “Yes, sir, this car can go any- 
where, provided, of course, it has enough 


Prospective Victim: “And roads, too, I 
suppose.” 


Heavens! Is Right 


“My dear,” said the Great Memory 
Wizard to his wife, “who was that dread- 
wd plain woman I saw with you in town 


“Heavens, Henry! Don’t you remember 
ter? She’s Mrs. Addison Sims of Seattle.” 


And Always Spouting 
“Driver, what’s a geyser?” demanded a 
Yellowstone tourist. 
“A guy, sir,” replied the imperturbable 
stage driver, “is one of them fellers that’s 
always wantin’ to know what he’d oughta 
knowed before.” 


At the Observation Post 


Don: “So they’re pretty strict and snoopy 
it your apartment house—run it like a 
unday school, eh?” 

Juan: “Yeh—the management’s attitude 
"ems to be keyholier than thou.” 


Home Study Course 


“Pather,” asked the only son, who said 
itr 8 his dad, “what’s the unwritten 


“That,” replied the old boy, whe chewed 





Bursts and Duds 
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tebaeco before cats wore pajamas, “is the 
only kind you don’t have to hire a lawyer 
to find out about.” 


No Round Trips 


The Asking Age: “What’s meant by 
‘the last resort’?” 
The Telling Age: “Hell.” 


Nothin*® But 


Hobe A: “If you had nothin’ else ter 
do, wet would you do?” 
Derelict B: “Nothin’ else.” 


Overdoing It 


Sam: “Is dat mule a good worker?” 
Sambo: “Good worker? Huh!  Dat’s 
why Ah is sellin’ of him!” 


Forehanded 


Liza: “An’ when dat robbah 
man said: ‘Hol’ up yo’ hands!’ 
what did yo’ say?” 

Rastus: “Me? Ah jes’ laffed 
at him. Ah already had ’em up.” 


Mixed Foursomes 


No more the bull-frog like a 
drum 

Cries “Jugger-rum!” cries “Jug- 
ger-rum!” 

These days he has a different 
song; 

He sings: “Mah jong! Mah 
jong! Mah jong!” 


O. K. 

“The moon makes one senti- 
mental,” he ventured cau- 
tiously. 

“It usually makes two,” she 
encouraged. 


Two of a Kind 


She: 


Judge: “What ise this man 
charged with?” 

Officer: “Intoxication, your honor.” 

Prisoner: “Judge, I’m as sober as you 
are this minute.” 

Judge: “Pleads guilty—ten days! Next 
case!” 

Enforcement 

Howard: “Which do you think makes 

nations more moral—religion or legisla- 


tion ?” 
Jay: “Well, religion comes cheaper.” 


Careless 


I wrote a letter to a friend 
Renowned for carelessness. 

I hadn’t had a line from him 
For seven years, I guess. 

My letter’s back, with added proof 
His fault has not grown less, 

For stamped across its face in red 
Was: “Dead. Left no address.” 

—James Clyde Bailey 


Nary a Glimpse 
“Do you think,” asked the social investi- 
gator, “that the motion pictures have any 
effect on the lovers of today?” 
“IT should say not,” replied the movie 
house proprietor. “They never watch the 
pictures.” 


Those Nests 


He: “I remember we men in the Army 
often saw the seamy side of things.” 


She: “But it did you some good, I 
suppose.” 
He: “You bet! We found ’em there 


by the millions!” 


That Chummy Army 


A sentry in an Army camp down South 
heard footsteps and roared his challenge. 


From the darkness came the quavering 
reply: 
“Ah’s a citizen of de United States wid 


y frien’.” 
Instructing the colored rookie as to the 
proper way to challenge, the sentry sent 


mah lady 


him on his way. A few minutes later a 
form approached and in answer to the 
challenge came: 


“Ah’s de man yo’ tol’ to say Ah was a 
frien’ of yo’-all.” 


And -On and On 


Blake: “So vou’ve been married for 
eleven years. What do you live on?” 


Drake: “Oh, we just live on.” 


Wearing Nicely 
Mistress: “Mary, did you change the 
linen on my husband’s bed?” 
New Maid: “Hell, no, mum, 
wore out yet.” 


it ain’t 





“A wise owl you are, instead of picking 
out a nice light spot you want to spoon in the 
dark where everybody can see us.” 


Force of Habit 
“How dared you kiss me like that?” 
screamed the pretty young woman. “You 
—an absolute stranger—right on the pub- 
lic street—before everybody?” 


“IT don’t know,” apologized the movie 
actor. “Some damfool yelled ‘camera’ !” 
All Set 


Madge: “I’m dreadfully afraid of fire, 
and when I go to bed I take every pre- 
caution.” 

Marjorie: “So do I, dearie. 
wear silk ones.” 


I always 


Seeking Knowledge 
Mrs. Crabshaw: “Does your father 
take any interest in your school work?” 
Willie: “Since I’ve been studying chem- 
istry he sometimes asks me questions about 
the home-brew.” 


Instinct to the Rescue 


First Colored Man: “But how does a 
feller go bout to be a Pullman po’tah?” 

No. 2; “Well, fust yo’ marries, an’ 
den yo’ “gits in debt, an’ de rest so’t o’ 
comes nacheral.” 


Unwelecome Recommendation 


Mother: “But why all of a sudden don’t 
you like those trousers, Bobby?” 

Bobby: “Listen—did you buy them to 
please dad or to please me?” 

“Why, you, of course, Bobby.” 

“Well, I don’t want ’em. Didn’t you hear 
the man say that they’d stand lots of 
punishment in the seat?” 
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lave 
of Ex-Service 
to Get Je 5a: 
Let MeShow YOU 


Ever since The American Legion was born 
I’ve been telling Legionnaires how easy it is 
to get a fine good-pay position in the Civil 
Service. Hundreds have already had my 
training, and are now enjoying all the splen- 
did advantages of Civil Service jobs. They 
are freed now from the worry of unemploy- 
ment and poor pay. They’re secure in 
positions that are safe. Let me do the same 
for you. It’s easy to get into the Civil Serv- 
ice when you know how. And that’s my business; to tell you how 
to pass the examinations with such a high mark that you awill 
surely qualtfy for one of the first positions open. 


(;ood Pay Short Hour Steady Work 


Ordinary jobs always keep you worried about hard times, 
strikes, layoffs, job-hunting. Get rid of these bugaboos. Don't 
let the low-pay job keep you down ina rut. W ork for Uncle Sam 
in a fine position that pays you from $1,400 to $2,600 a year fo start, 
nd that YOU CAN’T LOSE because of religion, color, race, or 
volitics. Fifteen to thirty-day vacations every year with full-pay, 
retirement pensions, 8-hour day or less, a raise in pay every year, 
unlimited opportunity for quick advancement—these are just a 
lew of the advantages that you'll get in the Civil Service!- 





he. 7 77 \I \ ‘ i 2 \A rif 
BREE doen Your Eyes 
E F di P| f ner Your ves 
pel 
XX Here’s my offer. PICK THE JOB YOU WANT! I'll guarantee 
\ that my coaching will put you so high on the list that you will 
be offered one ‘of the first jobs open. Otherwise my training 
won’t cost you a cent. Find out how I doit. Get my new 
free book that tells all about the Civil Service; the jobs 
open, how to get the one you want, the pay, the vaca- 
tions, and all the other big advantages Find out how 
my_8 years’ experience as a Member of the Board 
of Civil Service Examiners for the Second District 
has qualified me to help you more than anyone 
else can help you. You can have your choice 
of any job as Railway Mail Clerk, Mail Car- 
NN rier, Customs Inspector, Postmaster, or 
whatever else you want. Plenty of jobs 
to pick from—in Washington, in Pan- 
ee ee ee Bent ama, near your home. Special pref- 
tion” and tell me how you can help me erence given to ex-service men. Mail 
Eo Sas, Serve postion paving S142 “QQ the coupon or a postal today. 
X\ Don’t be uncertain any longer 
\ —make this move and you 
\ won’t worry any more 
about your future! 
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Railway Mail Clerk 


Work 6 days, then 6 days off. Paid all 
the time. Opportunity for travel. 15 days’ 
vacation and 10 days’ sick leave with ful] pay. 


Post Office Clerk 


Special Clerks at $2,000 


15 days’ vacation and 10 days’ sick leave 
every year with full pay. Promotions to posi- 
tions paying up to $5,400 a year. 


City Mail Carrier 


15 days’ vacation’ and 10 days’ sick leave 
every year with full pay. Good: chance 
for rapid promotion to bigger pay. 


R. F. D. Mail Carrier 


15 days’ vacation and 10 days’ sick leave 
every year with full pay. A fine position 
for men in rural districts. 


Customs Inspector 


Yearly bonus of $240. 30 days’ vacation 
and 30 days’ sick leave with full pay. 7-hour 
day. Extra pay for overtime. 


Postmaster 


This is a position of great importance. In 
small towns a position that can be made very 
profitable. 


Internal Revenue 
Men 
Yearly bonus of $240. 30 days’ vacation 


and 30 days’ sick leave with full pay. 7/2 
hour day. Positions open everywhere. 


Departmental Clerk 


Lip to $2,700 


. 


Yearly bonus of $240. 30 days’ v: a” 
and 30 days’.sick leave with full pay. 7 
hour day. Work in Washington or near 


home. 
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